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THE NEW YALE. 

OUR friend the phrenologist told two characters the 
other day. One he idealized and the other he 
underrated. One man went his way believing, the other 
in doubt. Perhaps a different practitioner would have 
reversed the result. Bumps, at the most, are uncertain 
data, and none of us feel obliged to do wrong because 
nature built our skulls that way. He who would read 
character with his fingertips often reads aright : but many 
a force too subtle to make impress in the coarse fibre of 
flesh and bone may mould the finer stuff of character. 
So, too, he who would gauge the college life must look 
deeper than Vanderbilt and North. The day may come 
when the student can see Osborn Hall from the steps of 
Alumni, and know nothing of the emotion with which 
some graduate looks in vain for old South Middle, or 
gazes respectfully at the well-kept grass in front of Durfee 
and the Senior fence. The fence — perhaps that, too, will 
be gone when Yale College is a memory, and the Univer- 
sity is what the small boy looks forward to. But how- 
ever the campus may look when we return fifteen or fifty 
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years hence, what we shall be most eager to know is not 
whether our initials still grace the rallying ground of 
Yale democracy ; but whether old Yale — Yale as we 
knew her, with all her sturdy manliness and her big, 
hearty, determined spirit — is still the same. We care not 
a whit, if we but knew it, about brick rows and rail fences. 
What we really want when we fear for these things, is 
that Yale shall not become a mere educational machine, 
turning out so many fat philosophical sausages a year, 
but that in the larger University life that is coming, the 
spirit of the old College shall have lost none of its fresh- 
ness and vigor. 

But let us not slight the brick row. Mere external it 
may be, and we who believe in Yale never fear that the 
fall of South Middle will carry with it the ruins of Yale 
democracy ; nevertheless it is one of the visible, tangible 
ties that unite us to the past, and it makes vital to us the 
memory of great men who began noble careers in ignoble 
brick buildings. The old Yale was a Yale to be proud 
of, and much was in it that we cannot aflFord to lose in 
our new and enlarged activities. Yale can survive the 
loss of the brick row, for we all believe the Yale spirit a 
more vital fact than mortar and brick : — nevertheless it 
would be a loss. It would be to lose a subtle yet strong 
influence that makes for manhood. No one can walk 
every day for nine months in the year for four years, 
under the shadow of South Middle and Lyceum, without 
gaining something of that inspiration which comes from 
contact with a noble past. We care not a fig that visitors 
come and look with curiosity on the oldest Yale build- 
ings : it is not the antiquarian that is pleading here. It 
is the plea of countless Yale students who have them- 
selves felt the inspiration of these " worthless fire traps," 
that their sons, too, may know what it is to love the old 
brick row. Yes, it would be a loss — not fatal to the spirit 
that makes Yale what she is — but a loss that no money 
can measure. It is but a calculating policy that counts 
the cost of preservation. South Middle may become unin- 
habitable, but is that reason for destroying the most dis- 
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tinctive and inspiring building on our campus ? They 
talk of beautifying our campus — blind, who cannot see 
the beauty of the old brick row. But if we needs must 
reason with them, do they really think that any art of 
landscape gardening can make our campus beautiful 
enough to compensate the loss of the one feature wherein 
it excels all others? We can never hope to compete 
with Princeton in beauty of grounds. Countless colleges, 
springing up anywhere, can have campuses of far greater 
natural beauty than ours. Shall we, then, consent to throw 
aside all that is distinctive in our campus, to be a paltry 
rival to Princeton's beauty ? The mere aesthetic influence 
of a heterogeneous mass of buildings around a square 
where no true Yale student will ever allow the grass to 
grow, is held up as worthy of consideration in compari- 
son with the moral inspiration gained from daily contact 
with the tangible witness to that spirit which makes 
Yale tower supreme above all other colleges. And all 
because it costs to let them stand. As if hundreds of 
graduates, who turn their backs to appeals for the library, 
would not give to their utmost to preserve what has been 
to them of more value than many books. Rhetoric, you 
may call this, but it is the expression of the sincere con- 
viction that if an appeal were properly made, lack of 
funds need never undermine the walls of the brick row. 

But this is not what we started to say. Let it stand, 
however — not because it is new or of influence, but because 
we wish to add our voice to the chorus of protests before 
we are robbed of any more of the heritage which the past 
has left us. Our intent was to speak of something of 
deeper and more vital interest even than this, to consider 
that part of the future which we ourselves must mould, 
where faculty nor corporation have aught to say. The 
change that has been coming over our life during the past 
years, and more especially within the memory of present 
undergraduates, is deeper than the transformation of a 
campus. Not for many years, perhaps, can we understand 
its full bearing and import, and then, perhaps, only after 
close study of Yale as our fathers knew her. Nor can we 
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hope to prophesy what we are coming to. Yet we feel 
that this is a period of change ; that the Yale of the future 
will diflFer in many essentials from the Yale of the past, 
and that in our hands its future is being moulded. We 
do well, then, to study our life closely, that we may, if 
possible, see whither we are tending ; and above all, to 
set before us clearly the ideal toward which we would 
strive. 

The factors of greatest import in the past development 
of college life are the great increase in numbers and, partly 
as a result of this, the interest in intercollegiate athletics. 
The first cause is not the mere swelling of ranks, but the 
introduction of a new element into college life. In the 
old days men went to college to prepare for the ministry, 
law or teaching. They went with an intellectual purpose, 
and the main current of their life was intellectual. The 
societies were primarily debating and literary ; the high- 
est college honors were along literary lines. But when it 
began to be fashionable to get an education ; when boys 
went to college because their fathers wanted them to, or 
because they were too lazy to work; when, in a word, the 
college began to draw from business as well as professional 
classes ; a change came over student life. Students cared 
less for the literary and more for the social. Their life 
centered not in the class room, but on the campus. Debat- 
ing societies became political arenas. It is hard for us 
now to understand the intensity with which the student 
body entered into these political contests. There deveU* 
oped in those years determination of purpose and inde- 
pendence of character ; yet the total result would probably 
have been harmful had not the opening of athletics given 
an outlet for student activity. In the broader and more 
generous intercollegiate rivalries the petty animosities 
were swallowed up. Class politics in the more harmful 
forms gradually disappeared. Even hazing and rushes 
enlisted fewer supporters, when the pent-up college enthu- 
siasm could pour forth harmlessly in cheers for the foot- 
ball team. The growth of athletics has not only been of 
value in increasing our respect for physical strength and 
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grit, and in developing that indomitable spirit so charac- 
teristic of a Yale team, but it has also opened the doors 
of our college life and let in the fresh air of larger rival- 
ries, which has purified and strengthened us far more 
than any faculty disinfectants could have done. And these 
same athletic rivalries have welded us together into a com- 
pact body and strengthened that enthusiasm for Yale 
which is one of the most potent of the forces, which we 
sum up in the words, " Yale spirit." 

But all this change has not been without its evils. The 
true work of the college was for a time thrust into the 
background. The term ** grind" became opprobrious in 
proportion as the athlete became more of a hero. But the 
tide has turned now. The intellectual spirit has begun 
to reassert itself. It may be the part of a larger move- 
ment — that our universities have succeeded in educating 
the business classes, and a higher intellectual standard is 
set in the business and social world without. Whatever 
the explanation, the fact remains, if the testimony of com- 
petent observers may be trusted, that while the college is 
drawing from the same classes as before, the average stu- 
dent comes here with higher ideals and steadier purpose. 
He comes now not so much for athletics or social privi- 
leges, but because he wishes to study here. The debating 
renaissance is but one development of a deeper movement. 
The student body is realizing that its name is derived 
from study. The intellectual element is gradually getting 
the upper hand again. 

Much as this movement is to be welcomed, it is not 
without its dangers. It may seem an idle warning, but 
it is not impossible for the atmosphere of a college to 
become too purely intellectual. The tendency of the hard 
student is to become self-centered, to draw apart from 
his fellows. In a college where intellectual impulses are 
allowed full sway the students separate into groups. 
Men interested in similar subjects associate together, and 
have little communication with other groups. The less 
intellectual body of students draw apart from the more 
seriously inclined, and the immoral forces of the college 
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are concentrated and strengthened. Such separation 
becomes more and more inevitable as classes grow larger. 
Hitherto our Yale Spirit has prevented it. The past 
years have developed in us the habit of moving all 
together. When it is athletics, every grind who is a loyal 
son of Yale turns out and forgets lessons and all in cheer- 
ing for his team. When it is debating, the thickest-headed 
athlete presses eagerly forward to carry the winners from 
the stage. Nobody does anything by himself here ; we 
are all interested and ready with cheers for the stout- 
hearted — whatever his line of work. It is this that is the 
strength of our Yale life — that we are so closely bound 
together — the athlete, the society man, and the scholar. 
We may lose somewhat in individuality, but not in man- 
hood. We may not develop such star athletes or intel- 
lectual giants — but we have learned how to work together. 
And we have gained a breadth of sympathy and a generous 
appreciation of others, which never could be gained by 
associating only with those of congenial tastes. No man 
has been through Yale but has felt the inspiration of this 
campus life ; none who does not feel that the most vital 
question we are facing to-day is not one of brick rows or 
libraries, or defective English courses ; but the question 
whether Yale, with her growing numbers and the increased 
temptations to individual and solitary intellectual work, 
is to keep the old community spirit. 

The task, then, that faces us, is to unite these two lines 
of development, to enter into the new intellectual life 
without losing what the past has given us. The intel- 
lectual side, we all know, is still far too weak. There are 
still too many men who say, ** After all, one doesn't come 
to college to study, but for the friends one makes." Too 
many men still burn the midnight oil over their steins, 
and too few over their books. We are too careless of the 
real business of our life here. Too few of us are prepar- 
ing ourselves for the task of citizenship. Time that might 
be spent in studying the questions of the day, which we 
ourselves should soon be helping to solve, is wasted in 
fruitless discussions over one another's social standing. 
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We need more of a literary spirit, more interest in books, 
more independent reading and writing. But side by side 
with this deepening and strengthening of our intellectual 
spirit, we must strive to maintain the integrity of our old 
College life. How this can be done is no question to be 
settled oflF-hand. No fence nor University Club can solve 
it once for all. Institutions may hinder and institutions 
may help, but the final question is not one of institutions. 
The only way to solve the problem of the social life of 
the new Yale is by facing it in the same spirit that we face 
obstacles in other lines. It is by the united action of indi- 
viduals that we have triumphed over difficulties in the 
past ; and only so can we triumph in the future. These 
are critical years for Yale. A few individuals, by seeking 
selfish ends, might break the community of our campus 
life. A few men separating from their classmates, whether 
for study or social purposes, may make it impossible for 
the old spirit of comradeship to live in the new Yale. 
Only as every individual will set himself, with true Yale 
determination, to do his part in preserving the old fellow- 
feeling can the spirit of the past leaven the increasing 
lump of the future. 

Another question equally vital is, what will be the moral 
influence of the new Yale } Will college life, with its 
vastly increased numbers, offer more or less temptations 
to the student ? Here, again, is a question that lies deeper 
than Dwight Hall. If Yale is to become more than ever 
a source of inspiration to noble and pure lives, it will be 
because the college moral sentiment is growing purer and 
stronger. Here, too, the influence of individuals tells : and 
upon us as individuals rests the responsibility. 

If one were to sum up in a word the ideal towards 
which we have been struggling and which we would still 
hold before us, that word would be American. We do 
not aim to have Yale known distinctively as the college of 
culture. It is not mere scholarship that we would give a 
man here. Other universities may graduate more famous 
individuals, may have better libraries, more eminent pro- 
fessors, may be richer, larger, what you will ; it is in 
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the preparation of men for citizenship that Yale would 
excel. The typical Yale man is not the intellectual giant 
nor the cultured swell ; he is the sturdy, all-round Ameri- 
can. The ideal we have set before us is to make Yale a 
fount of good citizenship, to pour out into our country a 
pure stream of men of intellectual and physical vigor, 
moral courage, and lofty purpose ; men fitted to lead and 
uplift other men, not as from above, but as members of a 
common brotherhood ; men who can lose sight of self in 
the same enthusiasm for country that inspired them to 
work for college. True, this is an ideal. The old Yale 
has never fully attained it. Whether the new Yale will 
draw closer or depart from it, is the question that should 
lie closest to our hearts. Tt is a question that we ourselves 
have the power to solve. Each of us will contribute his 
share towards victory or defeat. If the same spirit which 
has always spurred our teams on to victory still sways 
the student body ; if we, one and all, unite in striving to 
make the new Yale the perfection of the old, we need not 
fear defeat. Nathan Ayer Smyth. 



A FAIRY SONG OF THE MOORLANDS. 

Ye heather bells, pale heather bells, 
Sweet are the tales your music tells, 
Over the moorlands bleak and bare 
Drowsily low in the evening air 

Chime on, ye bells, 

Ye twilight bells, 
Soft murmur the streams in the dewy fells ? 

Wind of the night come out of the west 
Breathing over the moorlands crest. 
What of the land all flaming red 
Whose golden portals thou has fled ? 

Breathe ye low, 

Whisper ye low 
Of the land of the portals red aglow ! 

Forsyth Wickes. 
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KAUMArS WEDDING FEAST. 

KAUMAI lay in the grass near her father's thatched 
house in the shade of cocoanut palms, and watched 
the people about her, busily engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the wedding and the great feast that was to fol- 
low. An old, grey-haired man had fixed his dim eyes 
upon her for some minutes. 

" She is as beautiful as the young women used to be in 
the days before the whites came to Hawaii," he muttered ; 
" lucky is Kaimoku." 

Kaumai's eyes were turned to the inlet of the sea, where 
brown-skinned men and women, old and young, were 
waist deep in the water, shouting and laughing joyously, 
while all lent a hand in drawing the ends of the net 
together. 

Old Hao, Kaumai's father, dived over the edge, and 
they waited in silence until his head appeared again with 
the sea-water dripping from his long gray beard. 

"Plenty fish inside here," he shouted, proud of his 
knowledge of English. " Pull him in." 

A canoe was brought, the net, heavy with the catch, 
dragged up over its side and the flapping fish emptied into 
its bottom. 

'* Aue ! " cried Hao. ** No catch amaama 'tall." 

It would be a great shame for old Hao if he, the great 
fisherman, could not ofiFer the delicious amaama to the 
white people, the haoles, who would come to his daugh- 
ter's wedding feast. The young men must take their 
canoes out into the deep sea and there must be no coming 
back without the silver-grey fish they had thus far failed 
to catch. Kaimoku, a tall, athletic young man with 
black, danger-loving eyes, who would that afternoon wed 
Kaumai, had laid hold of his small black canoe and was 
pushing it into the water. Kaumai left the shade of the 
cocoanut palms. 

" Kaimoku," she called, " don't go with the rest ; it is 
your place to stay here with me while the others prepare 
the feast," 
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" No, sweetheart, it is better that I should go, for at 
fishing I am the best of them all/' 

Kaumai, standing on the beach of black sand, gloomily 
watched the young men as they skillfully propelled the 
canoes out into the waves of the deep sea and around the 
rocky point, where they passed out of her sight. 

" It is dangerous, too dangerous for the man I love, on 
our wedding day,** she murmured, and with a sigh went 
back to the house. 

The men were burying in holes lined with hot stones, 
fish, fowl, and pieces of meat, all wrapped in ti-leaves ; 
others were preparing dainties from the kukui and cocoa- 
nuts. Kaumai looked on with pride. This was to be a 
great day for the valley of M aliko. The fears which she 
had felt for Kaimoku, out on the sea in his canoe, were 
driven from her mind, and her smile hid no heaviness of 
heart when the girls, gathering about her, decked her 
from head to foot with wreaths of ginger, fern and the 
fragrant maile vine. One of these wreaths which they 
had fastened, as they thought, securely about her neck, 
fell to the ground. Kaumai uttered a quick cry, " Aue ! 
It is a bad omen.*' 

And beyond the point the canoes sped through the 
water, just outside where the waves tumbled foaming upon 
the rocks. That was a bleak coast, bare blue cliflFs, 
whitened where the spray had left its crusts of salt. To 
those m^en there was no joy equal to this driving of the 
light canoe, with the roar in their ears of the sea leaping 
over the outlying rocks and beating against the cliflFs. 

In a place where the crags bent inland and the sea was 
deep a few feet oflF the rocks, they dropped their baited 
lines overboard, and, turning their canoes* bows onto the 
waves, held them with their paddles as nearly still as they 
could. Kaimoku impatiently watched his neighbor, not 
a hundred yards away, who began to pull in fish almost 
immediately. He himself could detect in the deep, blue 
water no sign of life. Then there suddenly came a jerk 
on his line which came near tearing it from his hand. 
There was no doubt in his mind as to what he had 
caught. 
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** Ulua !" he yelled in great joy. " Big ulua !'* 

In his excitement, blind to the danger of it, he stood up 
in the canoe and pulled fiercely at the line. The outrig- 
ger, which steadied the craft on the other side, rose a little 
from the water. A wave was coming down upon him 
and, before he could recover its balance, it had struck 
the canoe and overturned it, and, still with the line wound 
tight around his hand, Kaimoku found himself swimming 
in the sea. His ardor was somewhat cooled, but he was 
still full of a determination to close up gradually on the 
ulua and then to plant his knife in its side. What a glori- 
ous feast for his wedding day, to capture an ulua with- 
out help of canoe, single-handed. The love of battle 
which had come down to him through centuries of fight- 
ing ancestors, took strong hold of him, and, setting his 
teeth, he let not an inch of the line slack while the great 
fish dragged him now down, now up, but almost imper- 
ceptibly in the direction of the breakers. Then he was 
drawn down, down, until, dizzy for want of air, he at last 
let go the line and struggled up toward the surface. There 
was an instant in which he felt himself sucked into a 
wave, which towered above his head, then, blinded and 
helpless, he was thrown backward upon the rocks. The 
faint groan he gave as his head struck a jagged piece of 
rock, was drowned in the roar of the wave. The sea, 
returning, bore him quickly from the rocks and his body 
sank slowly, resting at last upon the moss and coral deep 
down in the stony bottom. 

Kaumai's eyes brightened and she drew a long, deep 
sigh of relief as the canoes swiftly rounded the point. 

" It is good they have come back so soon,** she said, 
" for the white people will presently be here.** 

Then the smile faded suddenly from her face, for over 
the water from the canoes came the long, low death wail. 



And when the white people, coming to Kaumai*s wed- 
ding, checked their horses above the valley of Maliko, 
they saw below them the little hamlet in festive array and 
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a great feast spread in the open air. But, as they listened, 
there came to their ears the mournful wailing of the 
natives and the chanting of the death song. There i^as 
one, a girl, who, unmindful of the sounds of anguish about 
her, lay motionless, face downward, in the hot, black 
sand. Arthur Douglas Baldwin. 
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JUNE SONG. 

Green leaves where the wind blows, 
Bloom-branches tossed in the raia» 
And the buds long slumber-lain, 
Blown into the rose. 

My lady's tears are dry, 
And the shine of her tangled hair 
In the sun and the rippling air, 
Greets the clear sky. 

As a wave sun-flashed on the sea 
Flares with a silver flame, 
In her eyes the new light came 
As gloriously. 

Heart, so the round world goes, 
Seasons and feelings wed. 
Now green leaves, now dead. 
Where the wind blows. 



Robert Lewis Munger, 
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MY LASSIE. 

Twa flowers are nodding in my lassie's hair, 
— Na crown o' gowd wad grace my lassie mair — 
Twa een are flashing wi each changing mood, 
Twa cheeks glow saftly wi her pure red bluid, 
Twa smiling lips ha e'en the proudest place, 
— The ane enamoured o' the ither's grace — 
But neath my lassie's gently swelling breast, 
— Ane heart alone wi sic abode is blest — 
Fair Fancy has her hame, tis free frae care, 
And best of a' there's but ae image there. 

Charles Potter Him. 
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A MEMBER OF THE THIRD HOUSE. 

"1 II 7ELL, Stears,*' said the Colonel, one afternoon in 
VV January, as they sat before the fire and dis- 
cussed the situation with exhaustive thoroughness, " it 
looks as if we were going to win. There are only ten men 
on the Committee besides myself, you know, and they are 
easily managed. Why, Til bet ten to one the bill comes 
back to the House within a month." 

" I won't take you up," answered Stears, with a smile 
on his bony face. " We'll have to be careful, though, 
Willoughby, for if there was any mistake, why the El 
Dorado Steamship Company would have to whistle for 
its mail service subsidy, that's all, and you and I — well, 
we'd be done for." 

" Oh, you'd be all right," interposed the Congressman, 
" they can't impeach a member of the Third House. But 
I fancy it would be rather unpleasant for me, and I'd be 
ashamed to look my wife in the face." 

" Well, you needn't worry, Colonel ; we've planned the 
thing too carefully and have too strong a backing to fail. 
By the way," he added presently, ** you'll be at the Vice- 
President's reception to-night, won't you ? There may be 
several birds to kill." 

" Yes, I want to take Mrs. Willoughby : this is her first 
winter here, you know," said the Colonel, getting up and 
putting on his hat, •* it's six o'clock ; I've got to go home 
to dinner." 

The next fiv6 weeks were some of the busiest Stears 
ever experienced in the whole course of his checkered 
career as a lobbyist. The measure he had in hand was 
still in the first stages and needed a vast amount of judi- 
cious pushing. But everything progressed smoothly and 
rapidly, and the bill, with a few slight modifications, 
passed the House in less than a month, and was immedi- 
ately hurried on to the Senate, where at first it met with 
similar success. But just before it was ready to come 
back from committee, the outlook gradually darkened. 
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People began to look into the matter more closely, and to 
ask one another what the El Dorado Steamship Company 
was, and why it should be voted an annual subsidy of 
$500,000 ; and somehow the answers did not seem quite as 
satisfactory as they formerly had. There were whisper- 
ings of a big deal, and of the spending of large sums of 
money ; everyone grew suspicious, and in spite of the 
desperate struggles of those interested in the measure, an 
investigation and the ultimate disclosure of the whole 
scheme seemed inevitable. Stears, as his custom was, had 
carefully covered up his own trail, and most of the other 
offenders would probably not be seriously affected ; but 
the Hon. Col. Joses Willoughby was caught without hope 
of escape, and an ignominious impeachment stared him 
in the face. 

Stears, to do him justice, worked heroically to extricate 
his friends, and at last unexpectedly hit upon a means of 
escape for them all and of securing the passage of their 
bill as well. He was busy developing this new plan and 
had not yet disclosed it to anyone, when one day, early 
in April, he was surprised and perplexed by a note from 
Mrs. Willoughby, asking him if he would do her the favor 
of calling as soon as it was entirely convenient. 

" I hope there's nothing the matter," said Stears to 
himself that afternoon, as he straightened out his grizzled 
mustache and hurried up the avenue. " Well, if there is, 
rU do what I can to help her. It*s too bad I'm so busy 
just now, and yet after all it will be rather pleasant to get 
one's mind off that tiresome El Dorado bill." 

" Let me give you some tea," said Mrs. Willoughby, 
when Stears had entered the library and taken his cus- 
tomary armchair, "and then I will tell you why I sent 
for you." 

The lobbyist took the proffered cup and leaned back 
easily in his seat. He felt very much at home here some- 
how ; business had brought him to this house quite fre- 
quently in the last few months. 

" Mr. Stears," Mrs. Willoughby began abruptly, after 
they had gossiped desultorily for some minutes, "in a 
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hundred ways this winter you have proved yourself my 
husband*s friend and mine, and I feel sure you will not 
misinterpret what I am going to say, or refuse to help me 
in any way that you can/* 

Stears bowed silently and wondered what was coming. 

** Of course you are familiar with the El Dorado Sub- 
sidy Bill,** she went on, speaking slowly and catching at 
her words, "every one has been talking of it lately. And 
I suppose you have heard the rumors about its being a 
lobbyist's deal and about the lavish expenditure of money 
to get it passed, 

" Well, the other day I happened to hear my husband 
mentioned as one of those who were closely interested in 
this measure. Of course I did not believe a word of it, 
but yet the thing worried me; and it worried me still 
more when Mr. Willoughby came home that evening 
looking tired and troubled, and began to put oflF the ques- 
tions I foolishly let myself ask him. That was all two 
weeks ago, and yet I cannot get rid of the idea that some- 
how my husband's affairs are not quite as they should be ; 
and I feel that I ought to try to find out what the trouble 
is and do my best to help him in it. 

*• It is for this reason, Mr. Stears, that I have made this 
somewhat long and, to me, extremely painful disclosure. 
For I knew that you had more or less knowledge of the 
affairs of Congress, and I thought that perhaps you might 
be able to find out what I am so anxious to learn. For if 
we w^re really sure that Mr. Willoughby was connected, 
with this scandalous business, it seems as if you or I ought 
to be able to do something to help him, as if we might 
persuade him to give up this scheme and to right what- 
ever wrongs he may have done any one. Don't you think 
we might, perhaps, Mr. Stears?** 

The lobbyist set down his cup and for some time con- 
tinued to draw figures on the carpet with his cane. 

" What you have told me, Mrs. Willoughby," he began 
finally, clearing his throat and speaking in a strange, rasp- 
ing voice, " pains me more than I can say, more than one 
would have expected under the circumstances. And yet 
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I am glad you have taken me into your confidence, for I 
think possibly I may be of some assistance to you ; at any 
rate, I will do all in my power. Yes," he repeated, forc- 
ing out the words with an emphasis that seemed quite 
unnecessary, '' I will do all in my power. And yet really 
it seems impossible, on the face of it, that your husband 
should be concerned in this affair. But, as you say, I 
follow what goes on up at the Capitol pretty closely, and 
I think that in a very short time I can show you that your 
fears are ungrounded. At all events,'' he said, rising to 
go, '* I will do my best." 

** I cannot thank you as you deserve, Mr. Stears," re- 
plied the Colonel's wife, holding out her hand and smiling 
through the tears the lobbyist was surprised to see ; '' I 
once doubted the sincerity of your friendship, but I shall 
never doubt it again ; you will have done so much for us." 

'' Oh, it is nothing, I assure you," said Stears, as he 
bowed and left the room, " nothing at all." 

" Well, Tm glad that's over," sighed the Member of 
the Third Hou^e, gathering himself together as he started 
down the avenue, and bowing mechanically to a passing 
carriage. " I don't think I could have stood it much 
longer, those eyes went through me like a knife. * I once 
doubted your sincerity, but I shall never doubt it again ' 
— I wish she hadn't said that ; somehow it makes me feel 
a bit uncomfortable. I wonder why? And I wonder 
why I've been getting so tired of that damned El Dorado 
bill the last few weeks, and why I told her I would try to 
get her husband out of the box he has nailed himself into. 
Well, anyway," he cried joyfully, " I'm going to quit the 
wire-pulling business for good, and I'm going to do all in 
my power to keep old Willoughby from making a lot of 
money he has no right to make, and from bringing his 
name before the public rather too conspicuously, even for 
a leading member of the House of Representatives. Yes, 
I'm going to do the best I can at it, and I fancy that will 
be doing pretty well," and Stears sauntered back toward 
his rooms and lavished an unnecessary amount of pennies 
and nickels upon the ragged little colored boys who swept 
the muddy street crossings. 
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One evening a few days later the lobbyist happened to 
be dining with old Governor Duncan, the president of 
the Senate, and a statesman whom everybody respected 
and loved, even members of the Third House. Stears 
had been working energetically in the keeping of his 
promise to Mrs. Willoughby, and his plans were about 
perfected. . It was after dinner and the two men were 
smoking in the study. 

" By the way, Stears,'' the Senator began presently, 
" I want to ask your advice about an extremely important 
and extremely delicate matter. You know you outsiders 
sometimes hear a good many things that we Congressmen 
never get hold of; you yourself have quite a reputation 
that way, and so I think you may be valuable in the case 
in hand. Of course you have heard all about the El Do- 
rado Subsidy Bill, and the talk of a big deal and bribery 
and that sort of thing. Some have said that it was noth- 
ing but gossip, but between you and me, Stears, the 
evidence is pretty conclusive. It is quite positive that 
Willoughby of Tennachusetts — I suppose you know him, 
don't you ? — is deeply involved in the business, and there 
are several others whom we are not quite sure of. Do 
you think you can help us out any ? " 

" I don't know," answered Stears, glancing at the 
speaker questioningly, but reassured at sight of the Sen- 
ator's frank face, ** I think perhaps I can. It's astonishing 
the way we pick up this political news. Why, I've heard 
a good deal about the El Dorado Subsidy Bill first and 
last; it seems almost as if I were connected with the thing 
myself ; there has been a lot of talk about it over at the 
club, you know, and down at the oflBce, too. I believe 
you must be mistaken about Willoughby ; to be sure, he 
made a couple of speeches in favor of the bill in the House 
and seemed pretty hot for it, but from what I hear he 
was led into it blindfold, so to speak, and is not really 
to blame. I think there was one man who managed the 
whole scheme," and Stears related the details of the deal 
with a minuteness and a precision that showed a surpris- 
ing familiarity with the measure under discussion. 

29 
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'' You seem to know quite a lot about the thing for an 
outsider/' the Senator remarked in a puzzled tone when 
Stears had finished. '^ Tell me, who is this man whom 
you say is at the bottom of it? '* 

"That," said Stears, rising to go, "that you shall know 
very soon ; it would hardly do for me to tell you just now. 
Good night, Senator, you have given me a very pleasant 
evening." 

" I call that rather abrupt," muttered the old man, as 
he lit a second cigar. In a few minutes the door opened 
and the butler brought in a note. Governor Duncan put 
on his glasses and held the paper up to the lamp. 

" Dear Senator," he read, " My friend, Buckingham 
Stears, has just informed me that you are engaged in 
ferreting out the El Dorado Subsidy deal and are very 
desirous of learning the name of the prime mover in that 
afiair. It affords me great pleasure to inform you that I 
have the honor of being that enviable personage, and it 
affords me still greater pleasure to inform you that I here- 
with relinquish the seat I have so long held as Leader of 
the Third House. Yours sincerely, Buckingham Stears." 

When the lobbyist drove up to the Willoughby's a quar- 
ter of an hour later, a carriage was waiting at the curb- 
stone and the Colonel himself, in evening dress, was 
standing on the steps. 

"Nothing the matter, is there?" he asked, as Stears 
came up the walk. 

"Well, our game is up, that's all. Oh, don't look 
scared. I've got to clear out at once, to-night, but you 
needn't worry," and Stears related such particulars of his 
talk with Senator Duncan as seemed to him most suit- 
able. 

" Oh, it doesn't make much difference," he interrupted 
when the Colonel tried to sympathize with him. " I'm a 
crusty old bachelor, there's nobody to care about me. 
Now with you it's different, you see." 

" No, I don't," growled Willoughby, bluntly. 

"You will some day," answered Stears in a curious 
tone. "Can I see your wife for a few minutes?" he 
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added, as the two men gripped each other's hands in part- 
ing, " I should like to say good-bye to her ; she has been 
very kind to me, you know." 

•' You will find her in the library, I think," the Colonel 
answered gruffly, and went down the walk towards the 
carnage. 

" Oh, by the way, Willoughby," called Stears, turning 
back from the door, " did you ever hear that quotation — 
I have forgotten where it is from — ^about entertaining 
angels unawares ? I would look that up if I were you. 
Good-bye," and the lobbyist went into the house. 

'' Damn that man Stears," muttered the Colonel, get- 
ting into his carriage, '' I wonder what he wants to see 
my wife for. Entertain angels unawares, hey ! What the 
devil could he mean ? " 

" I hope I am not intruding," began Stears, apologeti- 
cally, when he was shown into the library, and Mrs. 
Willoughby rose quickly to meet him. 

" I came to tell you," he continued, " that you need 
worry no more about the El Dorado Subsidy Bill. Your 
husband's name will not, I am sure, be connected with it 
any longer ; he was put under suspicion because he spoke 
once or twice in favor of the measure in the House. It 
has just been found out this evening that the whole blame 
lies with an entirely different person ; I will not bother 
you with his name, you can read it in the morning papers 
if you care to." 

"Do not thank me, Mrs. Willoughby; I have done 
nothing, nothing, I assure you. And now," he added, 
suddenly recollecting that he had a great deal to do 
before the twelve o'clock train left, " I must say good 
night and good-bye." 

" Good-bye ? Why good-bye ? " 

"1 am called out of town very unexpectedly, he ex- 
plained. "I have some very important business in the 
North. It may keep me away from Washington for a 
long time." 

" We shall miss you," she said simply. " I am sorry, 
very sorry." 
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" It cannot be helped/' answered the lobbyist, checkings 
himself. '' My duties here would undoubtedly prove ex- 
tremely irksome and confining, and what with my busi- 
ness and all, I think I had better get away as soon as I 
can.'* 

" Good bye/' she called from the front doorway as he 
hurried down the steps. 

Stears paused at the gate and turned for a moment to 
catch the dark outline of her graceful figure against the 
bright glare of the hall. Then he jumped into the cab, 
the driver flicked his horse into a trot, and the dancing 
lights of the hansom disappeared down the avenue. 

Herbert Draper Gallaudet. 
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THE SONG OF THE SAILOR'S SON. 

In the valleys, on the hills, 

I can hear the deep sea sing ; 
By the little meadow rills, 

I can feel the fulmar sting. 

I can see the leaden ocean, 

I can taste the bitter brine, 
I can balance to the motion 

Through this heritage of mine. 

Know : I am my father's son. 

And a sailorman was he. 
So my life is just begun 

When I shall put out to sea. 

Gouvemeur Morris^ Jr, 
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MR. ROUNDABOUT— HIS PAPERS. 

^^ "O OUNDABOUT, my boy, have you seen your 
JLv picture? Here it is!" and oh, horror! he 
shows him a portrait of himself, ''an immense and most 
unpleasant featured baboon, with -long, hairy hands, and 
called by the waggish artist * A Literary Gorilla,' " Oh 
horror, indeed ! And this it was that prevented his com- 
posing that other admirable Roundabout which he had 
intended to write, and what an essay it was to have been, 
with "the depth of Goldsmith, the terseness of Walter 
Scott, the gay simplicity of Sam Johnson, and some excel- 
lences of modern writers whom he could name," and 
" Gracious powers ! the Dean of St. Patrick's himself 
never had a better theme.'* 

Thackeray cannot help smiling slightly at the bitter- 
ness and venom of the morose Dean. How different were 
his own opinions of life. He was able to sympathize with 
the world at large. Standing among a crowd of specta- 
tors, he looks doubtfully up at a certain house on Northum- 
berland street where a man has been recently murdered, 
and he shakes his head knowingly as he passes by to 
more agreeable surroundings. " This is too glum and 
serious," says he. *' You eschew dark thoughts and desire 
to be cheerful and merry in the main." 

He can enjoy a burlesque in a pantomime even if the 
great Shakespere himself is hoaxed and laughed at, with 
almost as great a relish as when he was the age of little 
Bob, whom he takes to' see " Harlequin Hamlet." And 
sitting in his easy office-chair, with rejected manuscript 
scattered over the desk before him, he enjoys a hearty 
laugh at the expense of many young contributors. But 
we feel rather sorry for you, D. B. No doubt your 
mother was on the verge of starvation and, together with 
several of your young brothers, was dependent upon you, 
but you attempted the one thing which you could not do, 
writing for magazines. Poor Dora, no doubt the moneyed 
old editor seemed to you no such kind-hearted humorist 
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as posterity fain would call hira. Yet there was much to 
set him laughing and his large, old chair a-rocking. For 
he enjoyed the short verses written by aspiring young poets 
when they celebrated the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
Perhaps it was a glimpse of his own younger days that 
made him smile as he thought of them reading, of just the 
esteem the critics had for their lamp-odored verses ; Mr. 
TomkinSy sitting down with smoking jacket and cigar to 
enjoy the morning paper, while fond Mrs. Tomkins nerv- 
ously clears off the table, " and now he has come to the 
critique on himself : ' Of all the rubbish which we have 
had from Mr. Tomkins, we do vow and protest that this 
last cartload is,' etc. Ah, poor Tomkins !'' Yet it is not 
possible that the good Thackeray himself has had some 
such treatment at the hands of the critics. 

And the jest he has will set you in the best of humors, 
for he jests at everything and every one in every place, 
by fireside, by noonday, or in the brilliance of the taper- 
lighted ball room. But there is a frankness in his eyes 
which looks straight out into all the foibles of the world, 
which sees the fads of haberdashery and the fancies of 
fashion, which detects the "ogres" and the ''small ales" 
who are striving hard to hide themselves beneath these 
frills and rufiles. He sees much '' claret that would be 
port if it could,** and how many indeed do pass for port 
when their label reads very clearly in large, black letters 
" claret." He smiles slightly at the young Lord posing as 
an influential member of the House on the very night that 
he owes his neighbor more than his whole estate could 
bring at auction. And he grows rather severe as he thinks 
of those bronze statues on Trafalgar square, and many 
other statues on many another square throughout the 
world. What claim had these men to such exalted places, 
and why should the statue of William of Cumberland be 
placed there, as if he were a great benefactor of the state? 
Be assured it is not of his own will, " he would be getting 
off his horse if he had the permission." But when Thack- 
eray satirizes he comes before us as a kind and genial 
spectator. He may laugh and smile at the world and its 
ways, but he seldom sneers. 
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By the great oak table in the long dining-room, he sits 
conversing with his friend Jucundus. Jucundus is not 
what his name might imply. His coat is always closely 
buttoned over his consumptive chest. His orthodoxy is 
good, but his opinion of his neighbors is deplorably bad 
and he eagerly devours all scandal. Jucundus accuses 
him of crimes he never committed, and tells him a very 
remarkable story, which places Mr. Roundabout in the 
attitude of a most monstrous and unfeeling ** ogre." How 
things do go and go their rounds, " but after all, my good 
soul, what will their scandal matter a hundred years 
hence ? " 

The subject of all these small sermons is some little 
event which happens at the preacher's own gate. He 
sees a moral in everything from a chalk mark on his door- 
front to the big dinners of my Lord Duke Blufkin, whom 
he privately thinks very "ordinaire" indeed, masquerad- 
ing as '20 port. 

The unrevealed joke which he once heard from Thomas 
Hood affords him an ample scope for morali2ing on Hood's 
character and life. They appealed to such a nature as 
was Thackeray's, and he could not help crying out in pro- 
test as he read over the works of that great punster, 
" You true genius and poet, make no more of these jokes, 
but be yourself and take your station." It was Hood's 
life which impressed him even more than his books, and 
he wished the same might be said of himself " when the 
inkstream of his life had ceased to run." 

" Perhaps of all the novel spinners now extant, the pres- 
ent speaker is the most addicted to sermons," he says of 
himself, but his preaching is as a voice heard from among 
the numbers of men, and not as a sermon delivered from 
a high pulpit. It was not in his nature to stand off, with 
a contempt for the world beneath him, and scoff at every- 
thing, whether good or bad, at everybody, rich or poor, 
preacher or pawnbroker, king or shoemaker, and cry out, 
" What miserable worms all mortals are !" " My Pegasus 
won't fly so as to allow me to survey the world below 
me," he writes ; and here lies the charm. His modest 
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Pegasus is not a sky-ambitious creature, with thought only 
of impossible ideals. Thackeray rides his steed in amongst 
us. That warm heart of his is kind toward every one, for 
he feels that we are all brothers " on this great earth." 
He looks out upon the world with a kind smile and a 
" God bless you ** for all. See him watching the children 
around the Christmas tree. How his old face brightens 
up, for no doubt it sets him thinking of many other Christ- 
mas trees which have burned and withered long since on 
the ash heap ; of the theatre in those days when he was 
very much younger ; of the music ; of the dancers and the 
fascination of the dim lights of the playhouse. Times 
have changed since then. Actresses are no longer courted 
by the lords of the day, but are " thin-armed, thick-ankled 
old things,'' with a great deal more paint than beauty. 

There is a very sweet, delicate strain of the Indian 
Summer about many of these sketches. Thackeray is get- 
ting appreciably older, and often pauses to look back upon 
former times or dream of those jovial nights around the 
"Mahogany Tree." He sees the old faces again. He 
reviews the old friendships, but he spends no time vainly 
crying out in regret. His philosophy was to make the 
most of whatever he had and not brood over what was 
gone. There he sits in the dingy old corner of the well- 
remembered ale house, where he had so often sat with a 
laughing company around him. His wine is set before 
him and now, "alone and merry," 

He drinks " it as the Fates ordain it, 

Come fill it and have done with rhymes, 
Fill up the lonely glass and drain it 

In memory of dear old times. 
Welcome the wine whate'er the seal is, 

And sit you down and say your grace 
With thankful heart whate'er the meal is. 

Here comes the smoking Bouillabaise." 

Trutnan Post Young, 
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TRUMPET ISLAND. 

THERE is a large island of the ocean not distant from 
Mt Desert. The inhabitants, who are not under 
the jurisdiction of the Maine laws, are on the easy and 
straight road to a lamentable end. They obey the ten 
commandments — particular ones especially — but owing to 
the unfortunate omission of the "nots " from their prayer 
book the result can be mentally photographed with more 
propriety than it can be described. Besides the ten com- 
mandments (taken positively) they have another, which 
runs, ** Thou shalt drink as much whiskey or other intoxi- 
cant as thou canst beg or steal.*' 

John Haskell of Philadelphia had been spending the 
summer at Bar Harbor, and chanced in an after-dinner 
conversation to hear something of the state of affairs at 
Trumpet Island, and, although he could hardly believe 
that such things existed so near culture and fashion, de- 
cided, about the middle of September, to take a shooting 
trip and see for himself. 

It was late one afternoon when John Haskell first saw 
Trumpet Island. He saw it from the bow of a slow sea- 
going tug, and through an archway of rank fog. Save for 
the archway Haskell might have been the centre of a min- 
iature heavenly sphere. For the fog domed above his 
head, and falling away to the water formed a perfect hori- 
zon. This was probably the first thing that Haskell 
thought of, being a coUege-bred man, and the second thing 
must have been a young girl with bare arms and a basket 
of fish who stood on the shore ; the third thing was un- 
doubtedly as much of the island as he could see. This 
consisted of some sand, some grass, some trees, and some 
unpainted little houses. 

They set Haskell ashore, and told him that he could 
find commodious lodging in the house of " Anl '* Bartlette, 
The girl with the fish said that she was Mr. Bartlette's 
daughter, and would show him the way. 

** Do many people come here to shoot?" asked Haskell. 
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"Shoot what?" said Miss Bartlette. 

" Shore-birds — plover." 

'' You mean them sand-creepers?" 

*' Big, black, long-legged birds." 

" Yes, there's lots of them — no, folk don't come here 
very often. How long be you going to stay ? " 

" Only a few days, about a week I think." 

" There's goin' to be a dance on Thursday night — the 
first one this season — we hereabouts fishes in summer and 
dances in winter — and— do you think you'll go?" 

Haskell had noticed not for the first time that the girl 
was pretty in a sun-burnt, freSkled, dimpled sort of way. 

" I shall certainly go, if I'm asked," said he, and added, 
" I don't dance very well, though." 

It was not far to the Bartlettes' house, and Haskell 
thought the distance even shorter than it really was. As 
the girl ushered him into the main room he was aware of 
five women who seemed to be slobbering housework, and 
three times as many children of various ages, who gazed 
at him and opened their mouths, 

•• My name's Haskell," he whispered to the girl ; " can 
I see your father ? " 

"What you got thayer, Leel?" said one of the women 
lazily. 

" A man — where's father?" 

" Up stairs, loadin' his gun — he kellies to shoot a snipe," 
said another of the women who seemed to take Haskell's 
knickerbockers as a personal insult. 

" Hired help seems fresh," thought Haskell, and aloud 
and politely, " Do you think I could see him for a mo- 
ment?" 

" Mebbe he'll be down and mebbe he won't," said the 
first woman, and, turning away, began to roll doughnuts. 

The girl flushed a little and said, *^You wait here and 
I'll go fetch him — ^if he can walk." 

" You think she's real pretty and nice, don't you?" said 
the second woman when the girl had left the room. 

Haskell did not deign to reply, but took the liberty of 
standing his dress suit case on the floor, and looking out 
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of the window, where he saw some interesting fog and 
grass. 

The five women laughed decidedly pointedly ; and the 
girl, with her father just behind, and tottering, came into 
the room. 

"Anl" Bartlette's face was red-— colored from inside 
and dissipated, with a look of rather cruel intelligence 
about the eyes. 

" Can you put me up for a few days ? " asked Haskell. 

*' Ain't /Aa/ strong ? " said Bartlette. 

" I mean, have you got a room you could let me have?" 

" The other man paid two quarts for his, for a week." 

"Did what?'' 

" You can have a room at two quarts of whiskey per 
week." 

'' I haven't got as much as that," said Haskell, " but I 
can give you the money for it." 

" Did you kelly it would cost more than that?" 

" I thought it might be a little more." 

"Then you brought more than two quarts worth of 
money." 

" A little." 

"How much?" 

" You said I could have a room for two quarts." 

" So I did — so I did," and Anl, who had been leering a 
little in the latter part of the dialogue, now caused his 
face to brighten in a wonderful manner. 

" Step this way," he continued, "and I'll show you your 



room." 



Haskell found that his room was in the top of the house, 
about fifteen feet from the ground and facing the water, 
as near as he could judge. 

" There'll be supper in fifteen minutes," said old man 
Bartlette. 

At supper Haskell sat between the girl and one of Bart- 
lette's " hired help." The children, except the six older 
ones, were fed with scraps from the table like so many 
young dogs. Haskell found the whole affair very inter- 
esting, but especially the girl, and he paid most of his 
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attentions to her; occasionally, however, asking Anl a 
question about where he had best look for plover on 
the morrow, and how many fish had been caught that 
summer. 

At eight o'clock Haskell, wishing to rise early, went to 
bed. He was tired and fell asleep quickly. 

At about ten o'clock he was awakened by drunken 
shouts and laughter proceeding from the lower part of 
the house. At first he tried not to heed the din, but find- 
ing that this was useless, he decided to sit up and smoke 
until he was so tired that he could no longer be kept 
awake. 

Outside the fog had blown away, and the moon made 
the room bright. 

Haskell had filled his pipe and lighted a match, when 
the door swung open and Leel Bartlette entered. 

" Don't talk loud," she whispered, " I've got to speak to 
you." 

"What's up?" said Haskell suspiciously, but keeping 
his voice well under control. 

" They're drunk — ^and want your money." 

** I beg your pardon," said Haskell. The thin walls and 
floor of the house were no protection against the consum- 
mate noise of the revellers, and he could hardly hear the 
girl speak. 

" They want your money — and they're drunk." 

"Oh!" said Haskell, reaching for his gun; and then 
with a forced laugh and glancing at his blue and white 
pajamas, " I hope you'll excuse my appearance." 

" Don't fool," she said, " there isn't much time, and if 
they get you they'll kill you." 

" They wouldn't dare, and besides I have this." 

" They'd burn the house, and say you was drowned. 
Now, you jump from that window, and I'll meet you out- 
side and tell you what to do." 

Haskell laid aside his gun, and opening his dress suit 
case, took out a small roll of bills. 

"They won't get these anyway," he said, and then, 
hardly realizing why, he lowered himself from the window 
and dropped. 
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He stood a moment in his slippered feet, watching the 
shadows of the men and women as they swaggered across 
the curtains of the main room, and then the girl came 
round the corner and joined him. 

They passed quickly over the coarse grass towards the 
beach. 

*' There's a sail-boat you can get," she whispered ; '* do 
you know how to sail ? *' 

"Yes." 

They had come to the landing to which a large cat-boat 
was moored ; she was creaking up and down against the 
piles with the move of the sea. The wind was blowing 
off-shore. 

''There's no time at all/' said Leel, and she took in slack 
while Haskell swayed on the halliards. They could hear 
angry cries from the Bartlette house. 

*' What will they do to you, Leel?" said Haskell. 

" They wouldn't hurt me, but — but can't I come with 
you?" 

** Don't think of such a thing," said Haskell. 

" I want to come with you — and — and — ." 

"Why that's impossible, Leel." 

The cat-boat was straining at her hawser, and the boom 
was thrashing across and across. 

" It — it — wouldn't be the first — I — I — you're the only 
man I ever saw, ever thought of, ever cared about, ever 
wanted for my own." 

"Why, Leel!" 

" If you won't take me, I ask you not to go." 

" I must go if what you've told me is true." 

" You said you'd come to the dance on Thursday if you 
was asked — I ask you ! " 

" Don't you see that I can't." 

"You promised!** 

" I — I — and God bless you for what you've done for me 
— ^and — good by." 

They could tell by the shouts that the revellers had 
begun to search in the woods back of the house. 

" Good by, Leel," said Haskell, " and God help you, for 
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I cannot." And slipping the hawser, he leaped aboard 
the cat; as she swung before the wind, Leel called to 
him: 

" Good by — ^and — they won't know 'till they miss the 
boat — to-morrow." And, turning, she stole among the 
shadows, weeping. 

In the morning Haskell was picked up by a party of 
bachelor friends in a yacht, and thus he came to his own 
place again. But he made them promise as gentlemen 
that they would not ask him where he had been, what he 
had done, or tell others how they had found him. And 
so Haskell's part of the story ends very conveniently, for 
of course he could never go back to the island after what 
the girl had said to him. 

But how about the other part of the story? It is like 
every tree ; dig long enough and you will find a bad root. 
Try as you will, there is always some one who cannot live 
long, and happily and brightly, and so, to satisfy con- 
science, let us pray for the sun-burnt, freckled, dimpled 
girl, for she too went back to her own place. 

Gouverneur Morris^ Jr. 



IN THE DAWNING. 

In the silvery mist of dawning, 
VThen the gentle flush of morning 
Steals across the paling sky, 
Through the meadows sweet with clover 
Soft the chill wind, early rover, 

Breathes into the faiiy goblets 

Brimming with the sparkling dew. 

In the early forest's spring day. 
Sylvan spirits on swift wing-way 
Hail the slow awakened morn, 
Murmuring streams their voices mingle 
Dancing o'er the glittering shingle, 

Singing of the upland meadows 

Misty meadows far away. 

Forsyth Wicket. 
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MADAME REVERE, SPIRITUALIST. 

THE young man walked around the corner of the 
building, and came upon one of those additions, 
which, fungus-like, grow on every well-to-do farmhouse. 
An official announcement above the window proclaimed 
it the " Windham County Creamery." As he opened the 
door, he caught a delicious whiff of freshly-made butter, 
which a young woman was just transferring from the 
churner to a large earthenware dish. 

" Mornin', Myrey !** 

The girl turned quickly. 

" Why, Sprague ! How you skart me. Where you bin 
keepin' y'rself, lately ?" 

'^ Wal, father's bin hayin* it, so I haint had no time to 
come 'round." 

** He hez, hez he ? " said Myra, contentedly slapping the 
last of the butter on the rich, yellow mound. 

"B' yer goin' down t' the Town Hall, to-night, 
Myrey ? " 

"To hear that 'ere spiritoolist? No. I haint got 
nothin' ter ask 'er 'bout." 

" Haint yer ? " said Sprague, kicking out sideways at a 
vat of cream, which responded with a low chunk. " Wal, 
I hev. Father, he sez it's time I settled down — " The 
girl caught her breath. "So I guess I'll ask 'er 'bout it 
this evenin'." 

As the young man completed these remarks, and like- 
wise his bashful stare at a crack in the floor, he saw Myra, 
her face unaccountably red, bearing the butter into the 
next room. She soon returned, however, with a heaping 
dish of warm crullers, of which they partook in a gener- 
ous fashion. Shortly after the young man left. All the 
morning long, Myra's voice was heard singing away mer- 
rily, as she went about her housework, — now opening the 
windows to admit the warm, fresh air, — now tossing her 
duster over a table, or through a mantiepiece covered 
with homely bric-a-brac, with a recklessness which would 
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have been fatal in less skillful hands. Later in the day, 
when the cows down in the marshy meadows near the 
blacksmith's were being driven home by an animated 
pair of overalls, Myra came skipping out of the house, 
down to the gate, where she paused a moment to adjust 
her hat, then went on towards the town in a very sedate 
and quiet manner. She walked directly across the green^ 
beneath its orthodox canopy of elms, on past the post 
office, which was more store than office, and more loung- 
ing place than store, and finally entered '' The Putnam 
Hotel." She inquired for Madame Revere, whom she 
awaited in the empty parlor, having seated herself on one 
of the chairs which stood, toeing the mark, around the 
four walls of the room. Soon the Madame, a young 
woman, hardly older than herself, entered, and greeted 
her very pleasantly. The interview was short, but must 
have been very interesting, to judge from their laughter. 
About half-past seven in the evening, the neighborhood 
began to assemble in the Town Hall. Up the center aisle 
swept Mrs. Snow, her respectable black silk rustling 
ominously, dragging in either hand a freckled, sun-burned 
little shaver, whose attention is equally divided between 
making connections with the floor and disarranging his 
carefully pressed tie. Behind them walk a newly-married 
couple, the wife crowned with the inevitable matronly 
bonnet. Then, three young girls stray in, two of them 
chattering industriously, the third somewhat sobered by 
the unaccustomed presence of a knot of hair, well up 
under her hat. A parcel of children scamper noisily in, 
their eyes fixed on the coveted front seat. So the old hall 

fills up. 

After Madame Revere's entrance, the lamps were turned 
low, and the seance proceeded in the ordinary fashion. 
The spirits were wooed very successfully, and made their 
presence manifest by divers rappings and handwritings. 
Later, the Madame ofiered to serve her esteemed audi- 
ence as prophetess, at which the esteemed audience sat up 
a trifle more stifiiy. It was some moments before the first 
enquirer, a quaint old lady, in a stifiiy-starched gingham, 
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wearing a pair of blackknitted mitts, walked up to the stage, 
and inquired, " Ef she's ever git paid fer them *ere apples 
she sold Deacon Woodbridge last winter ?'* She was fol- 
lowed by some farmers, who were anxious about the 
crops. Some eight or nine had made inquiries before 
Sprague slowly rose in the rear of the hall, and started 
forward. He was unfortunate, for just as he reached the 
stage, the Madame was forced to retire. She saw, how- 
ever, that the young man appeared disappointed, and 
promised to return when somewhat rested. 

As she re-entered, an imaginative person might have 
thought her a trifle taller than before, although this effect 
may have been due to the thick veil which she had put 
on. She was evidently very nervous, and trembled visibly 
as Sprague asked : — 

" D'ye suppose, mum, it 'd be a good idee fer me t' settle 
down ? " 

** Yes, I should say it would," she answered shortly. 

" D'ye suppose I could find anybody t' keep house fer 
me ? " he went on, a little anxiously. 

" Yes, — I guess — you could — if you asked." 

Sprague gazed a moment at his feet. 

*' How'd to-morrow dew?" 

" Pretty well, I think," and the Madame's voice was so 
low and trembling that. even Sprague noticed it. 

" Guess she's kinder tired," he thought, so he thanked 
her and left the stage. 

Early the next afternoon, Sprague came trudging up to 
the farm, dressed in a bran new suit. Myra met him at 
the door, and, much to his surprise, led him into the 
sacred precincts of the parlor. After some desultory con- 
versation, Sprague remarked : — 

" Yer oughter bin down last night, Myrey, she war 
fine, — told me ter settle down and git married." 

" Did she, Sprague ? " said Myra, blushing violently. 

" Yes, she did. That's what decided me. So I started 
right off this morning down to Moosup t' see Sarah Dab- 
ney. We're engaged, now, and you're the only one in 
town thet knows 'bout it." 

Harold Ames Hatch. 
30 
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NOTABILIA, 

The Saint has just returned from a neighborly chat 
with Mistress Minerva, down the hall. The lady was 
looking quite resplendent in her time-honored helmet, 
newly scoured and decorated with red and black ribbons, 
and on coming to his own quarters the reverend sire sat 
him down to meditate a bit on her checkered and erratic 
career. The Courant is certainly vastly improved over 
the cumbersome sheet that used to perpetrate grammatical 
crimes not so very many years ago. In the new and dainty 
dress recently assumed, it is as neat and attractive an 
exchange as enters St. Elihu's sanctum, and inside gossip 
informs us that this is only a beginning, and that next year 
will see even greater improvements. This is good news 
indeed, and the Lit. feels sure that all men in the Univer- 
sity who have the cause of Yale culture and literature 
close at heart, will rejoice with it in this very decided 
progress. " Give a dog a bad name and hang him." 
This hoary saying comes in very handily in casting about 
for the cause of the present low status of the Courant, 
The odium and unpopularity incurred by past wretched 
work, under other boards, has come down as an unwel- 
come legacy to the men who are now trying to place the 
paper on a firm and dignified basis in the field of Yale 
journalism. The college is apparently very slow to recog- 
nize the advance the Courant has made, not only on the 
typographical but the literary side as well. Many of the 
articles now printed in its pages would do credit to any 
college paper in the country, and are quoted by the 
exchanges far and wide. To come nearer home, some of 
the Courant stories and poems are fully up to the high 
standard which is set by the Lit. Of course this is not 
greatly to be wondered at, inasmuch as many of the 
names subscribed to the Courant prose and verse are the 
same that appear in the list of editors or table of contrib- 
utors of the Saint's own journal. This in itself would 
seem to vouch for the literary standard of the " sparkling 
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bi-weekly/* and in time, the fact will come to be recognized 
by the college at large, but at present it has not been 
appreciated beyond the limits of the few who keep close 
in touch with the literary tide and flow. The Courant 
will have to stem the flood of unpopularity due to past 
mismanagement, and make a hard, clean fight till it can 
force its way to where it belongs, on a par with certainly 
most of the papers now published in the University, It 
has done well to drop the editorials dealing with college 
life, and devote itself entirely to literary subjects and 
chatty discussions on things in general. The old edito- 
rials, written under the spur of compulsion and not always 
in the King's English either, were the jest and butt of 
the college humorist. One thing that now remains for 
the Courant to do is simply this : To keep rigidly to a high 
standard of literary excellence ; to make the inside of the 
paper as crisp and bright and attractive as the outside ; 
to print nothing at all rather than print something shoddy 
or cheap. The Nassau Lit.j in its resum6 of college jour- 
nalism of the year, after some words of praise, added sub- 
stantially the following: "We cannot help feeling, 
however, as though many of the articles had been already 
rejected by the other literary paper.'* We quote these 
words not to bring disparagement upon the Courant, 
because the Lit. has the interests of that paper very 
closely at heart, but simply because we believe that here 
lies the one thing that may stand in the way of the pro- 
gress and advancement which is due the Courant. So long 
as the impression exists that it accepts what are techni- 
cally known as " hell-pieces ** from the Lit., so long will 
it lack power and influence. Such a feeling among the 
men at large is what is hurting the Courant now, and what 
must be dispelled if future success is to come. We shall 
not discuss the truth or falseness of this impression ; we 
simply say that the Courant must find its own ground and 
stick to it, or it cannot live. That it has found this new 
sphere in the light, attractive story and sketch and bit of 
verse that now appears between those delightfully wide 
margins, seems altogether probable. The Lit. certainly 
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hopes so, and in the spirit of friendliness and mutual good- 
will which now exists in " Newspaper Row," wishes the 
New Courant all prosperity and success in its future years, 

<N> •N* •N* « 

It is not too early to say a few words to the men who 
intend to write for the Lit. medal. Although the essays 
are not due until the first of December, we cannot urge 
too strongly the necessity of choosing a subject and get- 
ting to work as soon as possible. The long vacation will 
give an excellent opportunity for faithful and telling work, 
A large amount of reading is advisable for the adequate 
treatment of almost any subject ; to win the Lit. Medal, it 
is almost essential. The Prize Essay is considered a fair 
example of what the undergraduate body can produce in 
the literary line ; competition, it is needless to say, is as 
keen as may be ; the winning of the Medal is one of the 
greatest honors in the University. All these things go to 
show that something beyond the ordinary essay is 
demanded. It must display knowledge and sympathy 
and skill above the average, much study and patient mas- 
tery of style. It must be true and genuine. It must be 
written out of the heart, and simply. What one says is of 
more importance than how one says it, yet one should say 
it in the best way possible. And so it will pay competitors 
richly if, during the summer, much of the rough prelim- 
inary work can be gotten out of the way, most of the 
books read and some notes taken. Then gradually, out 
from what seems a hopeless jumble of vagrant ideas, 
something of plan, and process, and unity will evolve 
itself, and by autumn and college time the perfected work 
may be well under way in the mind, at any rate, if not on 
paper. Early work, patient work, sympathetic work, is 
what is needed. It must be given freely without grudg- 
ing, but it will bring its reward not in the winning of the 
medal, perhaps, for only one can achieve that honor, but 
in the glad consciousness that one knows thoroughly some 
little section, or phase, or character of our great litera- 
ture and history. It is the work of the charlatan to care 
only for the reward ; of the true man of letters to let that 
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sink out of view, and to rejoice in what may seem but little 
things, but which are among the most precious of posses- 
sions, more knowledge, more discernment, and more 

sympathy. 

« « « « 

It would have been a most excellent thing had some of 
the newspaper critics and decriers of Yale Democracy 
witnessed the display of genuine college sentiment and 
enthusiasm that attended the departure of the crew for 
Henley. The best thing of all was its comparative spon- 
taneity ; there was nothing cut and dried about it. The 
crew might have ridden down in carriages and the band 
might have played its sweetest, but unless the great mass 
of college men had been brimfuU of loyalty to the crew and 
to the Yale spirit, there would have been no hatless, coatless 
throng to manfully plow the dust and edify the onlookers 
with great noises. It was a splendid thing, about the 
best display of true enthusiasm that the Saint remembers 
in late years. The celebration of the debating victory 
over Harvard was noticeable, but then that was for a vic- 
tory, and all this stir was for only the hope of one. It 
would seem as though the true University spirit found in 
that procession and in that enthusiasm its fitting expres- 
sion. College heartiness mingled with University dignity. 
This same spirit, too, was present among the men who 
rode in the carriages. They did not show it then ; they 
could not. Their time will come next month on the 
Thames, when Yale muscle, and Yale ** sand,'* and Yale 
spirit will join together, and as fine a crew as has rowed 
beneath the blue will strive manfully for the honor and 
glory of the college. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

IN THE LOWERIES. 

Meadow lands a-grey with mist, 

Tall trees bending, 

Dim herds wending 
O'er the downs where'er they list. 

Rain clouds fleeting far and near, 

Mist forms drifting. 

East wind shifting, 
Cold the day and dark and drear. f. w. 

•On one side of the long low room stood the piano, open, 
but long unused. On the bed near the opposite wall lay the 

piano's life-wooer, an old German ; an old 

THE PRODIGAL Q^j-man to whom as nearly as he could direct 

it his music was his everything. He had never 
played as well as he had hoped to, and lying on the bed think- 
ing of his courtship, he felt that he had been rejected, and 
reflected hour by hour how short a time was sixty years. 

Now that the old man was going to die, his three sons, long 
since departed from their father's home, had come back and 
were standing at their parent's bed-side. In the manner and 
severity of the old school, the father, beginning with the eldest, 
asked each where and how he had found success. With a 
touch of pride the first stepped forth. All the way from the 
New World he had come and was rich and honored there ; 
owned great lands and now was mayor — like German burgo- 
master. The father heard him and was pleased. Hardly a 
day it seemed when he had seen him practice gold-getting in 
his crib as the sunbeams played at hand. 

Well pleased he was, too, when his second son, one of God's 
ministers, knelt by the bed and told in simple words of the 
land of the Midnight Sun, the lonely fishers there, and his 
work among their souls that might have died in darkness. 

Then the old man turned to Otto, his youngest son, saying 
nothing but looking his anger unspeakable. There was indeed 
nothing to say. When very young Otto, idle and good-for- 
nothing, had taken his violin one warm May morning, and 
with a band of Austrian gypsies, left the glistening Elbe and 
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turned to the warm South land below. With the gypsies, then^ 
he lived, married one of them, so it was said, and drank and 
danced his life with them. 

No one of the brothers spoke. One shook his golden 
watch-chain ; one pressed his leather Bible ; and one looking 
out the window saw over the hedges the fields of his early 
childhood and a tear fell. Away, way beyond the hedges he 
saw the shores of the warm Sea and tents and children, while 
another tear coursed his sun-burned face and trickled on his 
neck ; not a word was said. 

The father, still scowling, worn with his efforts, sank back 
for the death-sleep, and now, confusedly and barely audible, 
words came from his laboring lips, till at last, spoken slowly 
and repeated caressingly, came " The Nocturn — The Nocturn, 
The Twelfth Nocturn.** The youngest son looking into the 
fields, plainly heard the murmur, and moving in reverence and 
joyousness he touched the grave and silent piano. 

Commencing softly, softly as if it were a dying sound of a 
faintest chord, he played The Twelfth Nocturn, by Chopin. 
Slowly the room filled with the increasing sound. The father^ 
as though wakened from death itself, rose on his elbow and 
listened in bewilderment. Now rolling loudly, now pouring 
gently, continued the music ; no other sound save the father's 
struggling breathing. The piano sung remorse but, too, the 
joys of life ; it begged a parent's blessing and kissed a father's 
face and led him far from the Rhine's stern hills to the beauty 
of the South. 

With his hand raised high above in a gesture of silence, the 
father again sank upon his pillow. The second son, the minis- 
ter, started forward, a prayer upon his lips. " No, no, you 
shall not," the father whispered quickly, " 'tis Otto, my little 
Otto and the Nocturn of the soul, the Nocturn of my little 
boy." The music was ended, and with it the old man's life. 
The sun shone through the window, and the birds in the trees 
sang the close of day as Otto left the piano and stood over his 
father's bed. 

Back to the South he went, to his wife and his children 
there. " My life is gaily spent," thought he, "under the open 
sky, but the hills of the Rhine are stern and cold ; my father 
was sometimes so ; my brothers are good and he loved them 
both ; but which of us three is blest ?" f. a. l. 
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He leaned forward on the gatepost and gripped it ner- 
vously. *' Ye ain't foolin' me ?" he asked. 

The other looked at him over the black 
fJ'J rims of his glasses. "No," he answered, 

" I ain't foolin' ye, Jerry," 

Jerry said nothing, only looked up at the house. Against 
the freshly-painted clapboards the sunflowers threw slender 
shadows reaching almost to the window ledge. Along the 
trellis by the little stoop were white strings, with the new 
vines clinging weakly to them. 

" Put up that trillis yerself, didn't ye ?" 

Jerry started. " Yes," he said slowly. " I did it.—' N ' the 
fence too." His voice shook and he turned suddenly. " He 
couldn't git 'em away from me, could he ?" he asked entreat- 
ingly, and gripped the post harder. "An' the furniture, — ^an' 
the organ ? She's ter'ble fond o* the organ." 

The other shook his head. '* He bought the mortgage," he 
said with his eyes fixed on the row of sunflowers. Jerry's 
thumb struck against a blister in the paint on the gatepost, and 
he peeled off the dry brown skin and put the tip of his finger 
on the soft fresh paint beneath. The man in the glasses left 
off staring at the sunflowers. 

" I thought," he began uncomfortably, — " I kinder thought 
I'd let ye know." But Jerry only rubbed the fresh paint off 
his finger, and he went on : '' It's a durn shame to take the 
house when ye fixt it up so fine. But ye might a' expected it 
from Rich. D'ye mind how he cussed when she married 
you ?" 

Jerry smiled absently. "Yes," he said softly, "ye tol' me." 

There was a silence for a moment. The man in the spec- 
tacles stooped and pulled from its sheath a tall grass-stem, 
and stared again at the sunflowers. The shadows on the wall 
were fainter now, and the yellow flowers were drooping a 
little in the half light. He glanced at Jerry and bit at the 
tender white end of the grass. 

" Supper time," he remarked at last, settling his hat firmer 
on his head. "Jes' thought I'd let ye know." — And he went 
off, chewing thoughtfully on the grass-stem. 

Jerry went slowly around the house to the kitchen and stop- 
ped in the doorway. The woman sitting by the table glanced 
up and smiled at him. " What'd he want, Jerry ?" she asked 
cheerfully. 
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He looked at her for a minute before answering. 

" Nothin'," he said. 

It was late the next afternoon. The man sitting on the 
counter looked at Rich over the rims of his glasses. '' She ain't 
never been well/' he said, sifting a handful of corn-meal 
through his fingers. Rich said nothing. 

" She couldn' live 'thout that organ.'* But Rich only shifted 
awkwardly in his seat The man on the counter buried his 
fist in the measure and then lifted it and watched the meal 
ooze out from between his fingers. " Ever hear her sing ?" he 
asked carelessly. 

Rich looked down at his feet and nodded sulkily, but the 
other went on : " Lord, but she kin sing ! Used to hear her 
up't the house, 'fore she married Jerry. Lived next us, ye 
know." He brushed the white dust off his hand and glanced 
up quickly. "An' the house," — he demanded,— " Where d'ye 
think they'd live if ye turned 'em out ? Hey } What good 
'11 it do ye, anyways V* 

"I c'n do it 'f I want, caint I?" and Rich shuffled his feet 
uneasily. 

The other laughed dryly. " Nobody's goin' to hender ye, I 
guess, — if ye want to." 

He slid off from the counter and picked up his coat. " I 
don't s'pose ye care much," as he struggled into the sleeves, — 
" fer her, though, 'ez long's ye c'n hurt him, do ye ?*' He 
leaned back against the counter and rolled some meal between 
his fingers. "Lord, but she kin sing," he repeated, "caint 
she?" 

In the twilight Rich turned in at the gate, and went softly 
up the little bricked path. Against the wall he could see the 
tall, dim outlines of the sunflowers, and from beside the path 
rose the faint perfume of heliotrope. He went on up the step, 
and hesitated. From within the open door he heard the 
low tones of the organ, and then her voice, and he stood there 
in the shadow by the trellis and waited. And the song went 
on, and the clear notes rose and fell, then ended softly. Some- 
thing like a sob came from Rich's throat. He turned and 
went quietly down through the yard. "I caint do it," he 
muttered roughly. " Lord, but she c'n sing !" d. de f. b. 
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Over the Kentucky valley where the shadows lay deep 



and cool, the April twilight was slowly lowering its soft grey 

veil. An uncertain fringe of gold ran zig- 
sisTER zagdng its way on the border of the dark 

PA TRICIA '5* ^ ^ ' 

VINE, green, while here and there the sweep of the 

cardinal left narrow bows of fiery red that 
buried themselves close up among the foliage of some giant 
tree. From the walls of the convent as from a pure crystal 
depth, the song of the holy sisters rose to mingle in the silence. 
Two figures came slowly through the grass, two — for this was 
a lovers' spot ; slowly, for to-night he is going back to his old 
life, with the fragrance he has caught here in the valley. And 
she ? Well, she will go back to the farm-house with its simple 
child-like duties and wait — and wait — ^and wait. She does not 
know this now, we will not tell her of it. The nuns could tell 
her all about it, one or two of them at least. Perhaps they 
will some day. 

So the two walk slowly on until they reach the convent 
wall. By the side, first beginning to fasten its slender tendrils 
into the stony cracks, an ivy, foot-high, climbed upward from 
the warm soft soil. They stooped, fastening the earth more 
closely around its roots and laying out its creepers to catch 
hold upon the wall. Then with a silent farewell and a glance 
at the vine, she returned to the farm-house beyond the low 
hill, he to farther away than she knew. The world came in 
and he forgot the quiet valley. Still week after week she 
came and nursed the ivy until it grew through rain and heat 
far into the autumn. In the winter she preserved it from the 
snow to another spring of growth and flower. Her life and its 
world came in, but she did not forget ; she was waiting. We 
may tell her of it now, for she knows it well, much better than 
ourselves. 

And now in the late autumn the song of the nuns is again 
rising from the convent walls. A new sister has just been 
received among them. Sister Patricia. You can see her as she 
kneels there for the first time with the sadness in her eyes 
that has made the old farm-house so sweet of late. After all 
the rest have left she rises and alone comes quickly from the 
chapel door, alone — for this is no lover's spot, quickly, for she 
would pass unseen. Through the window she caught sight of 
the branch of an ivy hanging from without over the high 
wall. When she has passed, only a short broken stem, bare of 
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leaves, flutters lonely in the air. Beneath her long, new veil, 
Sister Patricia's hands are closely folded. g. l. p. 

She kneeled down and poked about among the leaves, 
while her companion perched himself on a rock and scratched 

at the lichens. 

ARBUTUS. "You look Very superior up there," she 

said 

" You look very elemental down there," he retorted, "grub- 
bing in the dirt and blacking your face against the stumps, 
quite like an aborigine. Charming people, I fancy — " 

She was lifting some arbutus from the leafy mould, and 
looking up for his admiration. "See," she cried, "what 
aborigine was ever charmed by a sight like that ? " 

" None," he said slowly, looking straight at her, " they — 
didn't have my privilege." And then more gaily, " No squaw 
in her lord's war paint — " 

" Look at the arbutus, sir, and don't talk nonsense," she said, 
but nevertheless rubbed vigorously with her sleeve. " You're 
as lazy as any warrior. Why, last time you were as eager as 
I, and we had lots of fun hunting together till — you began to 
get too serious." And then quickly, warned by his opening 
lip, " Don't you remember what a glorious day it was, and the 
warm earth, and the smell of the burnt woods, — it was awak- 
ening !" 

" I didn't remember that part of it so much," he said. 

" Yes," she pursued calmly, " and how we trailed all over 
looking for the pinkest flowers, and found them tucked away 
under the stones. We had a beautiful bunch at the last, you 
surely must remember it." 

" Yes," he said, " I daresay it was pretty." 

" Oh, 'pretty, indeed," she cried petulantly, " you are so 
unemotional. What did make an impression on you V 

"The trail of the arbutus, as you call it," he said, looking 
down, " I remember that — perfectly. And how you — " 

" Come now," with a sweet frown, " you know that is forbid- 
den. You may take these to the wagon, if you will." 

R. w. A., JR. 
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Rooney's Alley was almost deserted. Here and there 



bits of broken crockery, or battered tin cans, shone in the hot 

light like miniature suns scattered over the 

^ENWs^ ^^ dusty street. A dog was dozing under the 

fruit stand on the corner, but the only human 
occupants of the alley were two little brown-footed boys, and 
a tiny laughing-eyed girl. They were standing in the shade of 
a big tenement, whose great, red side they had just been using 
for a black-board, as was testified by several highly original 
drawings, and the piece of chalk, which one of them still held 
in his hand. 

" You can' neither beat me drawin, Tom Hogan. Kin he, 
Kate ?" said the younger, appealing to the authority they both 
respected. 

" Hugh ! Guess I'd quit if I couldn't beat that," sneered the 
other. " Why—" 

" Well, I'll tell you," broke in Kate, " Bofe of you draw a 
pitcher 'v me an' I'll 'cide which's thegoodest." 

Tom took the chalk and rubbed the old marks from the 
wall. Kate's eyes were sparkling now, and she was clapping 
her hands delightedly. The dog opened its eyes in sleepy 
wonder and snapped angrily at a group of flies that had 
gathered about a bit of trodden banana-peel. 

The artist was in difficulties. He could draw a dog, or an 
elephant, or even a rough outline of a face, with dots for eyes, 
and two lines for nose and mouth. But this time that would 
not do. He must get some likeness, some fine touches, for 
were not the eyes of the little queen of the alley fastened 
critically upon his work ? He added a pair of heavy eyebrows 
and some stiff curls — then he gave up in despair. The result 
was unsatisfactory, but then Tim would not find it any easier. 

But Tim had seen the difficulty, and he walked up to the 
wall with an air of confidence that was quite amazing. The 
first thing he drew was a great round hat with huge feathers 
towering above it. Then a pair of sleeves, with a broad sweep 
of his little arm ; then a long skirt and a pair of tiny, razor- 
toed shoes, that made an astonishingly large angle with each 
other, were added — and the work was done. 

As he turned around the little girl ran to meet him, an arm 
was thrown round him, and black eyes were prettier than ever, 
as she said : — 

" Oh, I fink it's just as booful as it can be, and — 'black eyes 



/ 
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are flashing now — " I don't fink yours is pretty at all, Tom 
Hogan, and you just can't draw a bit." 

The dog gives a sudden yelp of surprise and pain, and looks 
at Tom reproachfully, as if it was not accustomed to having 
its mid-day nap broken by flying pebbles. c. p. h. 

Old John sat dozing in the kitchen rocker before the fire, 

conscious only of the faint sounds of insect life which accom- 
panied the early evening. The dishes were 

A FAILURE, washed, and the lamps lighted in the boarder's 

parlor, and the old man waited for bed-time 
with the pleased consciousness that his responsibility for the 
day was over. Suddenly his sister Amelia called from the 
stoop. 

"John, John, you come here. I want ye." 

With the eager obedience of a dependant he started up and 
stumped to the door. Over the grass was coming the orphan 
niece, Annie, for whom they cared, and with her a young fel- 
low, one of the neighbors. 

"Ain't ye got no sense, John," said Amelia, fiercely. ** Here 
comes Joe Woods, an' Annie ain't got no parlor, an* you a 
settin' 'roun* th' kitchen ? You jes' go long down t' th' store." 

Old John moved off slowly, taking the side gate to avoid 
the two young people. Half way down the village street he 
stopped before a tiny house whose dooryard was filled with 
flowers, and rested his elbows upon the broken fence. 
y^"Good.evenin', Marthy," he called. 

A woman's figure unbent painfully from its stooping posture 
over one of the beds. 

" Why, good evenin' John," she said, " I didn't see ye." 

" Yes," said John, " mos' too dark t' work out here any more," 
and waited for her to continue the conversation. 

" I seen that young Woods feller go up your way just now," 
said Martha. 

** He's keepin' comp'ny with our Annie," said the old man, 
pleasedly, " an' I shouldn't a bit wonder if they'd mange t' hit 
it off t'gether. They say he's doin' real well." He coughed 
and fumbled with a broken picket as he continued. " I — I hope 
he'll do better'n me, Marthy. Don't seem's though I's ever 
much use, an' now I guess th' young fokes think I'm in th' 
way." 
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Martha's woman's instinct saw the case at a glance. ^^ No, 
I don't think so, John," said she. " Ye see we've all kind-a got 
t' allow a little fer em." 

The old man's feeble querulousness continued. " I never's 
much of a success, anyhow," he said, " an' seem's though I 
never had no chanst t' court a girl like Joe Woods, fer th' 
simple reason that th' wan't enough money. An* now Amelia, 
she's takin' care of me." 

** Now don't you be worrited so, John," said Martha, " they — 
people — don't care fer ye none the less, ef ye ain't been so 
fortunate as some." 

Old John's bent shoulders straightened up and he faced her 
proudly. " I don't know 't they's anyone left who cared much," 
he said. 

" Oh, yes, the' was, John ; the* was — lots of 'em — who 
cared — " and she stopped, trembling a little. They heard the 
maple leaves rustling in the soft breeze ; and then Martha 
stopped and snipped off some long-stemmed bachelor's 
buttons. 

" — *nuff t' give ye a bokay, anyway," she continued with a 
gentle smile, and placed them in his coat. 

The old man moved his white hands as if in protest, and 
turned away his head. 

" I mus' be goin," he said abruptly, " I got an errant down t' 
th' store," and rose from the fence, walking with a proud lift 
of the shoulders, but still shuffling along the boards. 

R. W. A. JR» 

"Your'e a tramp, aren't you.^" she asked in a clear 

little voice. 

The boy, who stood holding her hand tightly, gave her a 

nudge with his elbow. She looked around 

^OAD^ sharply. " I'm not a-goin' to hurry at all, 

Bobby Jackson," she said decidedly. " You 
are a tramp, are'nt you ?" she asked again of the man who 
lay on the grass by the spring. 

He smiled a little bitterly. " I guess I am," he answered, 
looking down at her. The boy sidled up against his sister and 
gazed intently at the tramp's worn-out shoes. The girl spoke 
up again : 

" Haven't you got any other clo'es but them ?" 

But the tramp did not hear. He had turned away and was 
looking off into the distance. Across the cornfields, white and 
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dusty in the hot afternoon sun, the river slid along lazily under 
the willows that bathed their parched leaves in the cool water. 
Up the road a bit, on the edge of the fields, a dark roof and 
red chimneys stood out clearly against the blue sky. 

The girl and boy stood hand in hand, watching the tramp, 
who lay back on the grass looking across the fields. After a 
while the girl spoke again. 

** We got to go home now," she said doubtfully. He did not 
answer, and Bobby and his sister went slowly up the road. 

A farm wagon rattled along in a cloud of dust and stopped 
at the watering trough. A man's voice broke sharply on the 
thoughts of the tramp, who looked up quickly. The thirsty 
horses were drinking eagerly. The driver, a gray-haired old 
man, was patting them and talking to them in a low voice. 
The horses finished drinking, and the tramp watched while 
the old man got into the wagon and drove on to the farmhouse. 

It was getting late now, and shadows on the water under the 
willows were deepening. Away up in the still air a night-hawk 
cried out sadly. Lights appeared in the windows up the road, 
and the tramp picked himself up wearily and walked along to 
the house, where the old man sat on the steps smoking. He 
looked up as the tramp opened the gate. 

*^ I guess you kin,*' said he shortly, in answer to his request, 
and called into the house : " Mandy ?" 

An old woman came and stood in the doorway, looking out. 

** C*n you git sumthin* for him V asked the old man, with a 
jerk of his hand toward the tramp. Both of the men were 
silent while Mandy brought out some supper and retreated to 
the doorway. Beside her stood the little girl and her brother, 
clutching the old woman's skirt. The girl was the first to 
speak. 

** That's our tramp, grandma ! ain't it, Bobby V 

Bobby nodded his head. The tramp said nothing until he 
had finished the last mouthful. Then he turned to the old 
man: 

" Nice place." 

" Fust rate," the other replied, taking his pipe out of his 
mouth. 

The tramp's voice was a little husky. 

"Take care of it alone?" he asked. 

The old man nodded. 

" No help ?" the tramp's voice was still huskier. 

The old man knocked the ashes out of his pipe. " I had a 
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boy onc't/* he began, in a voice as husky as the other's, '^ but 
he ran off. I don't s'pose I oughter a', — I gin him a lickin' 
that night for bein* lazy, 'n' he lit out." 

" Ever heard o* *im ?" asked the tramp. 

The farmer shook his head. '* Nope, an' I hope I ain't goin' 
to, if — ," and he paused. 

The tramp laughed sharply. *' Like me ?" he asked. 

The other went on hastily : " Ye see I told him I had'nt no 
use fer a boy as would'nt woik, — an' I ain't either." 

The tramp was silent for a.moment, and then got up slowly. 
** I guess you're right," he said in his husky voice, "There ain't 
no use for them as don't work." He turned and walked out 
of the yard and down the road. 

The old man sat, his empty pipe in his hand, and looked 
after him until he disappeared in the darkness. The woman 
came to the door. 

" Gone ?" she asked. 

He did not answer directly, but sat looking down the road. 
At last he got up from the step. 

"Yes," he said, "he's gone." d. def. b. 

The unadorned presentation of things is not separated 

by diameters of solar systems from the domain of poetry ; yet 

M. Paul Verlaine would have us believe so. 

MOODS" ^^ ^® himself could not conceive of truth with- 
out her trappings, and thought without the 
discernment of analogies was a thing undreamt of in his 
poetical philosophy. 

His is largely the poetry of moods, moods putting forth in 
efflorescent ornament ; and ornament richly tessellated with 
ornate figures wrought in the rarest forms of fancy. Indeed, 
ornament with this late poet would seem to be in excess were 
it not for its perfect quality. It forms a maze, an endless 
rich wilderness. It dwells in untold luxuriances of sound and 
color or revels in sensuous verbal sweets. 

The greatest danger, of course, lies in the fact that imagi- 
nation and love of delicious imagery or phraseology may sup- 
plant in his mind the thing of paramount importance — thought. 
Lest ornamentation become a fixed literary habit : or the garb 
and outward flourishes of his art be regarded as vital. Verlaine, 
though he identified himself with the dangerous Parnassian 
and Symbolistic movements, yet escaped this danger with glory 
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to himself. In a pleasing degree and abundant variety he 
possessed this marjc of a real poet, but always kept within 
bounds his flow of metaphor. He seems ever to have suc- 
ceeded in redeeming his poetry from mere lusciousness, which 
cannot be said of all French poets since Beaudelaire. 

It is a remarkably curious thing that a poet should ever take 
as his fundamental method in Lyric creation such an untoward 
principle as studied nebulosity. This Verlaine has repeatedly 
done, on his own confession. It is an exceedingly curious 
theory of his ; a delirious one, some will say, from which no 
good will come. On the contrary, this poetic principle, laid 
down in "Ars Poetique," put into practice by the enunciator, 
has yielded extraordinarily beautiful results. Indeed very great 
results. So that it is to be judged whether or not much of the 
pure magic of this poetry of moods is gained by following 
this erotic formula of versification. Whether the power and 
beauty of " Chanson d'Automne '* does not lie in this melan- 
choly meandering of associated ideas — this nebulosity. 

Upon the reader, however, the self-same effect is produced 
by " Chanson d'Automne " as by "Avant que tu ne t'en allies " 
and " II pleure dans mon coeur." It is consciously one of 
sweet music rather than of splendid verse. For these three 
lyrics lack but little of being the most richly rhythmical pieces 
in the language. They are instinct with music, quiet music of 
a communicable sort. Even in a translation of these lines 
there lingers something of thrilling effect, a play of spirit and 
a charm of grace which makes them pearls among the songs 
of the French. 

Paul Verlaine had rare talent for the formal art of rhythm. 
Also must he have been a very tuneful spirit, for in his verses 
he obviously seeks to reproduce shades of tone properly of the 
domain of Music. •* This ailing child has melody in his soul," 
said Le Maitre of Verlaine. ** He hears voices which none 
before him h9,ve heard." And in the end, though Verlaine 
was quite denied that distinct vision which secures the vivid 
and the forcible in poetry, as in all writing, though his rays of 
poetical light were consequently refracted and divided, yet he 
was possessed richly of quaintness and ease of versification, 
with some power of really affecting the emotions; a great 
deal of the solar radiance of fancy with a marvelous faculty 
of expression ; and this last in such a degree that he has suc- 
ceeded in expressing " tout rindetermin6 de la sensation et 
du sentiment." e. c. s, 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Yale Union 

Held its annual election of officers on May 8th. C. U. Clark, 
'97, was elected President ; H. Bingham, '98, Vice-president ; 
E. L. Barnard, '97, Secretary ; R. E. Hume, '97, Treasurer, and 
C. H. Studinski, '97, Dean Sage, '97, D. C. Twichell, '98, Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

The Spring Regatta 

Of the Yale Navy took place at Lake Whitney on May 9th. 
Besides the I'egular class crews, there were entries from six 
scrub crews in the three upper classes. The Junior crew won 
the class regatta by default, and the Coystrel crew from '98 
won the scrub championship. 

Phi Beta Kappa 

Elected the following officers for the ensuing year : President, 
C. U. Clark ; Vice-president, W. D. Makepeace ; Secretary, 
A. E. Kent ; Treasurer, E. L. Barnard ; Executive Committee, 
N. A. Smyth, H. S. Coffin, G. C. Brooke. 

The Yale Navy 

Elected the following officers : President, J. S. Wheelwright ; 
Vice-president, P. D. Mills ; Secretary and Assistant Manager, 
Grenville Parker. 

The Yale-Harvard Freshman Debate 
Was won by Harvard May 15. 

The Yale-Princeton Athletic Games 

Were held at the Field May 16. Yale won with a score in 
points of 87 to 25. 

The Senior Nine 
Won the class baseball championship. 
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The Intercollegiate Athletic Association 

Athletic games were held at Manhattan Field in New York, 
May 30th. Yale won with a score in points of 43 J^ to Penn- 
sylvania's 22>^ and Harvard's 14. 

The Art School 

Held its twenty-seventh anniversary and commencement on 
Monday, June ist. 

The University Crew 

Left New Haven Friday, June sth, for England, to compete 
in the Henley Regatta. 

The Junior Societies 

Gave out their elections from the class of '98 Tuesday, May 
19th. The elections : 

Psi Upsilon. — Bingham, Cheney, Cowdrey, Curran, Delano, 
Gallaudet, Hamill, Harrison, Hazen, Hitt, Jay, McLane, 
Marsh, Mason, Meigs, Morris, Mullally, G. Parker, E. Saw- 
yer, Schreiber, W. Scranton, Sheehan, Torrey, E. W. Whitte- 
more, A. B. Williams. 

Delta Kappa Epsilon. — Baylis, Bennett, Betts, Callender, 
Bruce Clark, Dodge, Ely, Hale, Hinsdale, Howe, Ives, Ker- 
nochan, Lewis, Livermore, Lord, Montgomery, D. Peck, 
Ray, D. F. Rogers, Simmons, Turnbull, Wadsworth, P. 
Whitney, Wilcox, Wright. 

Alpha Delta Phi. — A. Baldwin, Byers, Cadwalader, Cros- 
by, Garrison, Gay, Goodwin, Hay, King, Ledyard, Lyman, 
McGraw, McLauchlan, J. Rodgers, J. Scranton, Streeter, 
Swift, Twichell, Tyler, Van Beuren, Welch, Wickes, A. C. 
Williams, L. M. Williams, Woolsey. 

Zeta Psi.— Farr, Hine, W. P. Jackson, F. Male, W. H. Peck, 
Shall, Silcocks, Terry, Whitaker, Woolston. 
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The Senior Societies 
Gave out their elections Thursday, May 21st, as follows : 



Elected, 
£. E. Garrison. 
A. B. Kerr. 
N. A. Smyth. 
C. P. Kitchel. 
A. R. E. Pinchot. 
G. Sumner. 
N. A. Williams. 
H. S. Coffin. 
P. H. Bailey. 
S. K. Gerard. 
Dean Sage. 
G. C. Brooke. 
J. S. Wheelwright. 
C. Gillette. 
C. M. Fincke. 



SKULL AND BONES. 

Given by 
Maitland Griggs. 
F. E. Weyerhauser. 
McK. D. McKee. 
A. P. Stokes. 
W. Cheney. 
R. B. Treadway. 
W. R. Cross, 
W. M. Beard. 
J. G. H. de Sibour. 
S. B. Thorne. 
J. B. Neale. 
E. L. Trudeau, Jr. 
W. D. Smith. 
S. Thorne, Jr. 
A. Brown. Jr. 



SCROLL AND KEY. 



R. C. Gilmore. 
L. G. Fisher. 
*H. Ledyard. 
L. L. Kountze. 
H. M. Keator. 
Knox Maddox. 
A. J. Draper. 
J. P. Sawyer. 
T. L. Clarke. 
S. D. Babcock. 
G. P. Day. 
H. D. Kountze. 
R. S. Brewster. 
L. M. Bass. 
F. T. Murphy. 



G. H. Nettleton. 
A. E. Foote. 
S. Day. 

E. C. Lackland. 
Russell Colgate. 
W. S. Hoyt. 
N. Williams. 
A. E. Foote. 
£. Sumner. 
H. H. Benedict. 
W. S. Miller. 
S. Day. 
A. G. C. Sage. 
H. J. Fisher. 
L. P. Sheldon. 



* Given an election at the Infirmary. 
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wolf's head. 



C. B. De Camp. 
J. R. Judd. 
T. M. Brown. 
T. W. Miller. 
£. S. Harkness. 
W. Darrach. 
C. R. Hemenway. 
J. I. Lineaweaver. 
J. V. Miller. 
A. W. Bell. 
G. W. Updike. 
W. L. Goodwin. 
F. M. Crosby, 
W. J. Lapham. 
Ebenezer Hill, Jr. 

Elections to Wolfs Head were also 
Titus, but refused. 



G. X. McLanahan. 
H. Twombly. 
£. D. Alexander. 
W. P. Paret. 
A. L. Curtiss. 
A. H. Belo. 
C. F. Mackey. 
J. F. Eagle. 
W. B. Ford. 
A. S. Cochran. 
T. F. Archbald. 
J. H. Knapp. 
F. C. Lee. 
W. H. Clark. 
P. C. Peck. 

offered to C. U. Clark and R. de P 



Baseball Games 
For the month were as follows : 

May 9, Yale vs. Orange, A. C: 9-1 1. 

May II, Yale vs. Wesleyan : 8-4. 

May 13, Yale vs. Graduates : 15-3. 

May 16, Yale vs. Princeton : 0^13. 

May 20, Yale vs. Oritani : 6-2. 

May 23, Yale vs. Princeton : 7*5. 

May 27, Yale vs. University Chicago : 30-5. 

May 30, Yale vs. Brown : 4-6. 

May 30, Yale, '99, vs. Princeton, '99 : 1-6. 

June 3, Yale vs. University Vermont : 19-7. 

June 6, Yale vs. Princeton : 0-5. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

FUet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. New York : Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $1.25. 

Voices come out of Grub street as from the hazy darkness ; dim figures 
move about like shadows in the wrath to come ; the spring poet singing of 
*' planes ripe with grain " and " grots with ladies' tiered," the printer's devil 
begrimed with the oily black that gives color to his trade, and the youth, 
inspired of Addison, trolling the wares of his pen to find never a purchaser ; 
These and the old Grub street have passed into the shadows, but only a few 
squares up and you come to Fleet street, where the penny-a-liners are 
scratching their pen-points to dullness and the editors are daily solving the 
questions of men's weal and woe. It is into such scenes that Mr. Davidson 
introduces us in his Fleet Street Eclogues, but the toiling, the hack-work 
and the clank of presses weighs upon his spirits so that he constantly turns 
from the confusion to the broad fields of England, merry England, which we 
will love and admire for its true worth as long as we speak the same tongue 
and the same blood runs in our veins. We feel for it the respect that is the 
lot of venerable old age. There is an air of mystery about those saints' 
days and holy-days. We cannot but reverence them — St. Swithin's, St. 
George's, St. Valentine's. The calendar that bears the good old names is 
replete with suggestions of strange things which happened in olden times. 
The sainted George doing battle with a seven-eyed, fiery dragon ; the dark- 
ness made lurid by torches under the Druid oaks, and white-clad figures 
moving silent over the sacrifice of their own kind, or again some shy, shire 
maid, looking fearfully over her left shoulder for good omens, and whisper- 
ing to herself, " Valentines come true to-day." Many a gate unswung by the 
maskers of All Hallow E'en, many a wreathed village girl dancing the May 
day out. On all these saint days and holy days Mr. Davidson gathers some 
of the choice cohorts from Fleet street and gives them their say. There is 
Brian and Sandy and Menzies and Percy, the easy-going optimist, the 
pessimist, the aestheticist and the poet. They grumble some at the hard- 
ships of their vocation ; they lament that the days of chivalry have all gone, 
yet feel that the field will never want a champion as long as the journalist is 
busy. Then they sing in happier mood and geniality — 

" St. George for merry England, then ! 
For we are all good Englishmen, 
Who with their latest breath will sing 
Of England and the English spring ! " 

On May-day and Lammas and Michaelmas this small gathering has its 
hearty flow of soul, and as surely its abundant flow of spirits ; and when 
the Christmas Eve comes round they have the best of will toward them- 
selves and all their fellows. The night is nearly done. The singers are on 
the pavement outside, and within they grow silent. 
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" Hush ! hark ! the waits are on the street, 
A new unearthly charm unfolds 
Of magic music, wild and sweet, 
Anomes and charigolds." 

The idea of the Fleet Street Eclogues is uniquely original, and though 
we have not these good old days on our calendar, we can bring out a mazer 
bowl, " sing hey for Eldorado ! " and appreciate the beauty and truth in 
Mr. Davidson's poetry. 

*' The Broken Ring:* By Elizabeth Knight Tomkins. New York : G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 50 cents. 

Elizabeth Knight Tomkins came very near making a first class romance 
when she wrote " The Broken Ring." The title is somewhat sensational, 
and its application to the story is derogatory to its finishedness and much 
more to the strength of the plot. The book immediately suggests " The 
Prisoner of Zenda," and the romance almost throughout is of that dashing 
order which has made Zenda famous for the wild exploits that happened 
about its moat and wall. The latter part of "The Broken Ring " very unfor- 
tunately changes from this reckless romance to insipid sentimentality and 
long-dwelt-upon love scenes. The ending of the story is extremely weak, 
being much after the fashion of a fan which suddenly opens, dispels all the 
interesting suspense, disentangles the plot to utter commonality and drives 
romance far behind a screen of sentimentalism. 

The capture of Princess Lenore, her captivity in the old mountain-stream 
mill is in itself a very lively bit of romance. And when in addition to this 
we find that the young and daring Captain Delorme is in love with the 
Princess and that he has himself planned the captivity for reasons which 
facilitate his wooing, we cannot but give them our undivided attention. Half- 
opened eyes can see that Lenore loves her custodian captain, but her pride 
is too strong for condescension and she treats him, as all good subjects should 
be treated, merely as an underling. So the love-making is carried on by 
a series of cold sallies and strategies. By a very unfortunate bit of mis- 
treatment on the part of the author, we are here informed that Captain 
Delorme is Prince Karl masquerading as a simple commissioned officer. 
This is a serious fault in the story, for suspense is immediately done away 
with. We could not help but notice that for such a very clever princess as 
we are led to believe Lenore, still she is very dull if she is not able to 
detect by a hundred dififerent indications the identity of her lover. This 
part of the story is certainly very poorly managed, for it is only while we are 
left in suspense that we can feel interest in the characters. After we see the 
evident solution of the plot we can only think the princess rather lacking in 
rapidity of perception. It is here that the broken ring is introduced with 
nearly total ruination to the story. The Princess and Captain Delorme have 
been married, when very young, by their parents, and each of them possesses 
half of this monstrosity, the broken ring. Through the medium of the dam- 
aged gold circlet many softish scenes are introduced. The two proud, dar- 
ing persons, who have interested us as the lovers in the romance, become, all 
of an instant, sentimental, moon -adoring, Duchess-made dalliers, never 
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quite so happy as when» solus cum sola^ they pervade the night with their 
sweet young lives. Our princess has never an inkling who her lover is 
until she sees him on his coronation day. Here " his eyes met Lenore*s for 
the first time and flashed a message which hers answered over the space 
between them." The people cry " The King ! Long live the King ! " and 
you finish the book feeling that here was a good story spoiled by a cheap 
ending. 

*^ New Poems, ^^ By Christina Rossetti. New York : Macmillan. $1.75. 

" My sister, Christina Georgina Rossetti — beloved by me and I may say 
reverenced — died on 39 December, 1894, aged 64. There was an immediate, 
a very wide and an exceedingly strong outburst of eulogy of her in the 
public press, both as a woman and as a poetess ; an outburst which must 
have fully convinced me that she is regarded as one of the truly important 
figures in British poetical literature of the nineteenth century." With these 
words William Rossetti begins the preface to his sister's poems, and he has 
certainly paid her memory a very loving tribute by publishing, posthumously, 
such poems of hers as have never before been given to the public. He 
found, somewhat to his own surprise, in making this collection, that the 
materials from which he might draw were largely in excess of what he 
expected, and for this reason he has been enabled to make a few classifica- 
tions of the poems. 

"A glance at the contents," he says, " will at once exhibit the arrangement 
that has been adopted in this collection. There are four headings : i. Gen- 
eral Poems ; 2, Devotional Poems ; 3, Italian ; 4, Juvenilia." 

Of the Italian verses we can say but little, as a knowledge of that lan- 
guage is denied us, but in all probability the poems are full of tender recol- 
lections of that sunny south land which were part of Christina Rossetti's 
heritage. The " General Poems " are more intelligible, as they are written 
in our own tongue. The subjects they treat of are, indeed, of a somewhat 
general character, though there is, at the same time, a singular likeness 
between them all. Of these, ** Three Nuns" is, perhaps the most finished, 
and there is a musical swing to its metre that Miss Rossetti seldom pro- 
duces in her verse. 

'* Shadow, shadow on the wall. 
Spread thy shelter over me ; 
Wrap me with a heavy pall. 
With the dark, that none may see." 

Her tendency toward sonneteering is rather to be regretted, for it is only 
the rarer master's hand that can fill in with his words and thoughts that 
unchanging mould, the sonnet, and still preserve grace and beauty. There is 
a certain homeliness scattered in among these poems — ^here a verse to Annie 
or Cousin Kate, or Sister Maude, and an occasional attempt at humor 
aimed at some vicinity '* Near the Styx " and dedicated to " Charon, Co. and 
Cerberus." The Devotional Poems are, for the most part, the embodiments 
of faiths and doctrines. To be sure, the faith is very pure and sublime and 
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the doctrines very inspiring. But it always seems in poems of this kind 
that a sermon can be better preached from the pulpit than in verse. A moral 
always detracts from a poem or from any other phase of literature unless it 
is so interwoven in the story as to be concealed, and is not forced upon the 
reader or pointed at with emphasizing index finger. 

The poems that come under the head of "Juvenilia" are, as William 
Rossetti truly says, of less intrinsic worth — of much less intrinsic worth. 
They serve their purpose merely to show what a girl of fourteen can do, but 
further than that they have no place in literature. They are, of course, 
crude and childish, treating largely of subjects like '* On the Death of a 
Cat.'* There is one in particular which we quote below, called " Forget Me 
Not." The poem cannot help appealing to the reader by its bathos, though 
no doubt, the young poetess had some high and noble thought in her mind 
when she wrote it : 

** * Forget me not, forget me not ! ' 
The maiden once did say, 
When to some far-off battle field 
Her lover sped away. 

' Forget me not, forget me not ! ' 

Says now the chamber-maid. 
When the traveller on his journey 

No more will be delayed." 

Christina Rossetti has not the warmth or color of her brother, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. Nor has she his vigor of imagination or strength of 
phraseolofi^y. Still, we must bear in mind that she probably was never gifted 
with a genius such as was his. 

*'A Faithful Ttaitarr By Effie Adelaide Rowlands. Philadelphia : J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 50 cents. 

After a careful reading of "A Faithful Traitor" we marvel that it comes 
from the press of the J. B. Lippincott Company. In the present day, when 
so much good literature is being given to the reading public, it is a pity to 
impose that which has a claim only to mediocrity. Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
has tried to give us a story of life in London and its suburbs, but with 
slight changes it might have all happened in Chicago or anywhere. It is 
not an English story in any sense, although " wagon " is spelled with two 
"gV Who is the " Faithful Traitor?" It may be Elizabeth, the heroine, 
or Sir Anthony Peile, the hero, or even Richard Saville, the villain guardian 
of Sir Anthony, who tries to ruin him to avenge himself for some supposed 
injury done by the young man's father. We trust that time may solve this 
puzzle. The story is very melodramatic in spots, and the one attempt at a 
scene, where in the garden Sir Anthony strikes his guardian before Eliza- 
beth, whom they both love, fails miserably on the reader, although he is told 
that the trio each suffer anguish of heart, while in mockery through the win- 
dow of the house stream the lamplight and music of the waltz. Not one of 
the characters appeals to the reader; they are all hazy and anything but 
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clear cut. This is heightened by a desire on the author's part to tell you all 
about them, and in consequence you get nothing or at all events very little. 
The dialogue, written by the author and not spoken by the characters, is 
unreal and tedious to a degree. 

But we could pass over the funny " novelly " names, the absence 
of local color or even the barefaced and inartistic introduction of Sanford 
into the story if we could say, when we close the book, that for some reason 
we were better off than when we opened it. 

No novel can be great or even interesting when it is so unfeelingly told. 
Everything is viewed by the author through the mist of uncertainty and 
externality. Nothing has touched the golden harp of S3rmpathy, and until 
something does we will spend our time otherwise. A. F. j., jr. 

"A Debt of Honor" By Mabel Collins. New York ; American Publishers. 
50 cents. 

"A Debt of Honor " is written by the author of " The Confessions of a 
Woman," and the two stories, no doubt, are very similar in the fact that 
they are neither of them master-pieces of English fiction nor the product of 
inspiration or genius. If there were no such thing as literature ; if it had 
not attained to a place among the arts, such books as these might be deemed 
valuable for offering such opportunities to waste time profitably. Posthumous 
editions de lux might even be given to an eager public that wished to pay 
due respect to the memory of its entertainers and its pass-the-time people. 
Unfortunately for such authors, this has never been the case, and so it is 
that the avatar of their work is mediocrity, and its seal (generally on yellow 
backs), the " high sensational," without art, without feeling, and with the 
barest knowledge whereof they speak. Hundreds on hundreds of such 
stories have gone their rounds among the book-stands ; they have had their 
spasmodic sales, incited largely by railway traffic ; they have grown dusty 
for want of purchasers and then been replaced by other hundreds on hun- 
dreds of the same stamp and stamina, whose backs are brighter with yellow 
and whose pages still give evidence of the printer's ink. The reason 
that these books, which come so numerously, evacuate public favor so rap- 
idly is because they show life superciliously and externally. Their feelings 
are entirely mechanical, this set pigeon-holed and registered here, that set 
three drawers above to the right, intended to meet all exigencies of the emo- 
tions with unvarying exactness. Their colors are cadaverous and as blood- 
less as their feeling, their sentiments high sounding but empty. They 
see Miss Margret's pink gingham, the splash of her oar on the water and 
the flash of her very dark eyes, but they know nothing of what's in her heart 
or what she is thinking. They see my lord Toshenbosh's mustaches and his 
fine mobile features, and seeing this they think he should win the love of 
this sweet Miss Margret, ignoring the fact that mentally he is not strong 
enough to dress himself unassisted. 

It is no small company "A Debt of Honor " has fallen in with, and having 
recognized the anomalous characteristics of the several characters, we 
put charity in its most lenient mode and say " mediocre." We would look 
on with pleasure at the love scenes between the young aristocrat, John 
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Falconer, and the inn-keeper's daughter were they made to act less like 
automaton turtle doves. Even the excruciating death of Lily could be tol- 
erated if you might, for a moment, tear yourself away from the book and 
force 3rourself into believing that it could actually occur. 

*' Never did he guess, till he saw her corpse on his wedding-day, how 
deeply he loved her." It is a sad story, and more unfortunate still, there 
are many like it whose chief charms are sensationalism and artificiality, 

" The Duchess of Pawysland:* By Grant Allen. New York : United States 
Book Company. Ii.oo. 

It seems to be the prevailing opinion among a certain class of writers that 
they have but to introduce us to His Highness, Duke Cladwell, of Brandy- 
wyne, and straightway our attention is enlisted. Surely, this field has been 
treated generously enough to fill the United Kingdom three times over with 
dukes, earls and lords of less degree. These gentlemen of quality have 
gained some undue prominence, of late years, for their venturesome spirit, 
their unabashed audacity in seeking their fortunes in this new land of ours. 
Still it is only when they are stripped of their coronets, of their Stars and 
Garters and stand on the great common basis of manhood that they are enti- 
tled to any lasting place in literature. 

Grant Allen, in his story " The Duchess of Powysland," has shown a 
marked fondness for these social butterflies with their accoutrements of 
rank and distingu6 air. He likes to watch theiQ crisp their wings about 
what he ineptly dignifies as Love's flame. He has the fatal tendency 
toward the felicitous reunion of estranged lovers and the '* my dear girl, 
who would ever have imagined that, after all this, we would ever be 
happy," etc. The morphine episode which ends the Duke of Powysland's 
career is highly dramatic. His hereditary jealousy forms a good motive for 
the cleverness he shows in making his wife appear a homicide. Yet all 
through these scenes one instinctively hears the studied tread of the stag« 
villain with his irreproachable silk hat and cigarette. The best character of 
the story, a Miss Sabine Venables, is early dispensed with near the middle 
of the book, as she at this point indulges in matrimony. Having finished 
this novel and many others that fall under the same category, we say " my 
lady, we admire you when you are good and beautiful, but as a duchess, a 
mere social ornament, we do not care for your further acquaintance, in 
fact you are tiresome, what little we know of you." 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

Nos due turba sumus 
Second Convbrsation. 



—Ovid. 



*' Delightful, delightful," murmured the Saint to himself. 

I closed the door and leaned against it, looking my surprise. And so the 
Saint was not testy after our last — one might say " encounter." Not a bit. 
Again had I misapprehended with whom I was associated. He was a saint. 

'« What is delightful ? " I blurted. 

The Saint wheeled in surprise. And no— yes, there was a new wig whose 
jaunty braid and bow of ribbon bobbed at his shoulder. A white linen 
waist-coat — not the knee-length that you see on the immortal cover (ah, you 
don't know the Saint !), but a short one that revealed snug-fitting white 
*' smalls." And below flashed some marvelous buckles. 

'* Everything is delightful, sir," said the Saint sternly. But, for all he per- 
ceived me out of mood, his eyes sparkled and catching back his rose-colored 
cloak, made a few steps— two to the left, two to the right and back, which 
brought him against the desk rather awkwardly. He laughed lightly. " The 
Summer's in the blood, my boy, the Summer's in the blood. Strike out 
across the hot fields where the grass is thick and the weeds hide the fences 
and a cloud of careless grasshoppers fly with you. Don't mind the sunshine.' ' 

" My love is a-foot in the nodding heather ; 
Her brown locks bringing the breath of the sea ; 
And she comes with her lips of sunshine weather 
As fair as a flower the bourn of the bee." 

"That's it, sir," and the Saint brought his fist down on the table. '* No," 
at my look of inquiry, ** none of mine. Credit one of your despised moderns 
with that bit of verse." His eyes twinkled. 

Well, but what do you think of — " I began seriously. 

I don't think at all," laughed the Saint. *' I positively refuse to think at 
such a time — 

' And my idle love lets the brown sheep wander 
While her head leans back and her heart beats free ; 
And together we claim the whole sea yonder ; 
(A sail for her and the gull for me.) ' " 

Plainly I did not know the Saint. He perceived this and laughed again. 

" I see you have taken me too seriously," he said. " Wait till these win- 
dows are swept with sleet and you have to wear a heavy coat and your nose 
is frost-bitten : we'll have some talks then — very good, serious talks. Till 
then, get out of yourself. Out, out" 

He leaned over to my ear. " Am I not splendid ? " he whispered. Then 
he stepped back and laughed. " With the warming of the sun I am moved 
to gallantries. To-day I pay my respects to Madame Minerva. Adieu." 

" Good-bye," said I in wonderment. 
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The door closed and I waited to hear his step in the hall. Suddenly the 
door opened again and a cocked hat was thrust in. " Perhaps you don't 
understand ; summer, sir, is a time for feeling. Lay your heart open to it 
as you do your body to the sun, so that when the snow is thick and the 
leaves are gone you may have a goodly stock on which to draw — z. draft that 
will bring sunshine though the sky be gray." 

This time the Saint was gone. 

The level rays of the sun shone in my eyes and through the open windows 
came the good smell of cut grass and the whistle of a bird. 

The Saint was right. 

We select 

VERSES. 

Come, little weary one. 

And sleep awhile. 
Come, eager feet, that run 

So many a baby mile. 
Come ! then be still. 

Close like a star-kissed flower. 
Brown eyes, until 

This drowsy summer hour 
Has loitered past. 
Then wake at last, 
As fair and fresh, 

As sweet and bright, 
As when the moments thresh 

The darkness of the night. 
And leave it dawn. 

The Lullaby — Hark ! the south wind whispers soft, 
Wafting apple blooms aloft. 
Whispers through the apple tree. 
To the mother bird and me. 
Listen ! for he breathes so low, 
Rocking blossoms to and fro. 
Listen to the song he sings. 
*' Rest is best for little things. 
Babies' thoughts, and a nest bird's wings. 
Rest, rest is best." 



— Smith Monthly, 



DAS SCHONE. 

What know we from our earth, 
Gray at the turning of night ? 

From the songs of the forest, 
Awake at the coming of light ? 

From the far sweep of the tides 
On the wide shore of the world, 

And the roar of the winter tempests 
Around its mountains whirled ? 
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What know we from the summer, 

The silence of autumn days, 
The glow of the evening sunlight, 

Along the forest ways ? 
Across the snows of the winter. 

Past the clouds on the blue. 
What do we know forever, 

Firm forever and true ? 

That music is never silent 

And beauty is ever young ; 
And the sweetest songs of our grave old earth 

Are waiting to be sung ; 
And upon her breast in her endless sweep. 

On the sea of eternity, - 
The spirit of beauty ever lives, 

Wild and joyous and free. 

— Nassau Lit 



MY QUEST. 

Over the meadow and over the hill. 

Over the heath and heather, 
I seek for the spot where the dawn-wind sleeps. 
And slips from its night-bound tether. 
Is it here ? Is it there ? 
Pray tell me where 
The morning zephyrs tarry. 
That I may find 
Where they crouch and hide 
And sip of the dew they carry. 
Over the billow and over the wave, 

Over the vales and valleys, 
I seek for the spot where the night-wind dreams. 
And rest from its twilight rallies. 
Is it here ? Is it there ? 
Pray tell me where 
The breath of night lies sleeeping, 
That I may rest 
In its downy nest. 
With its breath my eyelids steeping. 

— Trinity Tablet 
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THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE 



A NOVEL and important outgrowth of modern times is the newspaper 
clipping bareau. In these establishments newspapers are read simply 
and solely with a view to obtain from them the largest possible number of 
articles of real value and interest which can be sold at so much per clipping 
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of The New York Tribune, It is as follows : 
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THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

By John T. Morse, Jr., Editor of the American Statesmen 
Series, and author of several volumes in the series — " Abra- 
ham Lincoln," "John Adams," " Benjamin Franklin," etc. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. Carefully printed 
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with the Riverside Edition of Holmes's works, $4.00 ; half 
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This is a work of remarkable value and interest. It includes the chapters 
of autobiography which Dr. Holmes wrote, and not only gives such facts of 
his life as readers desire to know, but enables them to see the '* admirable 
doctor" as he was. Mr. Morse has performed his task very skillfully, and 
Dr. Holmes's letters are as original and charming as an3^hing he ever wrote. 

The first volume contains portraits of Dr. Holmes and his father, a fac- 
simile of the almanac page in which his birth is recorded, views of the 
" Gambrel-roofed House " and a magnificent pinetree at Pittsfield, and two 
pictures of the Saturday Club— a notable group of Boston and Cambridge 
literary celebrities. 

The second volume has a portrait of Dr. Holmes in middle life, a view of 
his Beacon Street home with the Doctor in front of it, a portrait of his 
mother in advanced life, and a facsimile of three pages of his famous poem 
" The Last Leaf." 
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"A stirring, thrilling, dramatic story." — Mail and Express, New York. 
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